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Plate of the Terreſtial Globe 


Tus defign of the following LET T EAS, ſuppoſed 
to be written, as the greateſt part of them really 
were, to a youth of quality at ſchool, is to ſhew, 
that the path leading to the knowledge of Gro- 
GRAPHY, Is not fo dull, rugged, and diſagreeable, 
as moſt young people are apt to imagine at their 
firſt ſetting out; but, on the contrary, that it is 
capable of giving as much pleaſure and entertain- 
ment as thoſe filly things that are daily offered to 
the public under the enchanting names of romances, 
tales, and novels. How far the Author has ſuc- 


4 


ceeded, he chearfully fubmits to the deciſion of the 
candid and judicious Reader, and acquieſces i in his 


determination. 


* 


ADVERTISEMENT TO THE EIGHTH EDITION: 


1. 


7 Bookſellers with pleaſure take this opportunity f 
returning their fincere and grateful acknowledgments 
to the Public in general, and the Inſtrudtors ef Youth 
in particular, for the very favourable reception they 
have given the former Editions of this Work. Ae 
the ſame time they beg leave to inform them, that the 


* 


ADVERTISEMENT: 


F. ifth Edition had. undergone . a thirough reviſal and 
correction, and received many confiderable additions 
and improvements. Some errors that had formerly 
eſcaped avere carefully refified : ſome articles that 

». therein ſeemed to have been miſplaced, were transfer-. 

red to their proper fituation. Two whole letters were 

inſerted, viz. Letter II. giving an account of the Solar 

Syftem and Letter VI. containi ng the deſeription of © 

.a new Geographical Clock, or an inflrument for ſhew- 

ing the hour if the day at all places in the world. - 

T hree new cuts awere likewiſe added, wiz. a large map 

of the World, - on. which are delineated the different 

tracks of Captain Cook's ſvips in his ſeveral voyages 

round the World :—firft, in the Endeavour, in 1768, 

1769, 1770, and 1771 ;—ſecondly, in the Reſolution, 2 

in 1772, 1773, 1774, and 1775 and thirdly, in 1 

the ſame ſhip, in 1776, 1777, 1778, 1779, and 1780. 

The other two new cuts were, a plate of a new Geo- 

graphical Clock, and a plate of the Terreſtrial Globe. 

—An account of the Georgium Sidus in Lerter I. was 

added to the Sixth Edition; and the hiſtory of the fe- 

weral nations of the world brought down to the preſent 
time. The rapid ſale of that and the ſubſequent Edi- 
tion rendered another immediately neceſſary, ſo as to 
preclude the opportunity of much improvement „ and at 
the ſame time give rom to hope, that it auas at the 
preſent thought unneceſſary. FO . 
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1 letters, that an intimate acquaintance with the im- 
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175 In ſhorr, claſſical learning will be an ornament 
The to you, . while young, and A comſort to you when _ | | 
202 
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TO 
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GEOGRAPHY. _ 


o 
* 


| rr! 


Intredudtory en the Uſefulneſ of Geography, @ © 


* 
. 


MY DEAR BOY, | Ys Ps, London, ——, 


* 


] au extremely well pleaſed with the account 
your tutor gives me of the progreſs you make in 
your claſſical ſtudies.—I have often told you, and | 
I am perſuaded you are thoroughly convinced, 
how abſolutely- neceſſary a perfect knowledge of 
. MW the Latin and Greek Authors would be to you; 
and I have as often obſerved to you, in my former 


mortal compoſitions of Greece and Rome is ex- R 
pected from every one who is in ank above that ß 
the loweſt mechanic, whom fortune has 2 


Doom d to ſcythes and ſpades, - i; 
And all ſuch hard, laborious trades. 


| | 5 5 %, 


% 


them, jn many places, obſcure, and unintelligible; 


2 AN EASY INTRODUCTION 


old.—But there is a ſtudy, which will be a neceſ- 
fary and pleaſing aſſiſtant to you in underſtanding 
the ancient hiſtorians, without which you will find 


I mean Grocrarny. It is of the greateſt im- 
portance, and deſerves your conſtant attention; for 
it is not enough for you to know what hag been 
done formerly, in ages and countries different from 
your own, of to review thoſe great events which 
have bappened on. this terreſtrial globe in its va- 
rious periods; but you muſt know where they have 
been done. Thus, Geography will ſhew you that 
the famous town of Troy, which once made {ſo 


great a figure, and is rendered immortal by the Ca; 
poems of Virgil and Homer, was ſeated upon a vor 
riſing ground near Mount Ida, and about five miles its 
from the ſhore, in Phrygia, a province of Aſia; and dear 
that Carthage, the reſidence of the unhappy Queen Port 
Dido, ſtood in a province of Africa, called Africa- rot: 
e mips now the kingdom of Tunis. Don't think 2s pe 
chat the path of knowledge, 1 now call upon you with 

to purſue, will be rugged, dull, or diſagreeable ; on and o. 
the contrary, I truſt you will find it ſmooth, cheer- Fate c 


ful, and entertaining. To learnthe ſituations, cuſ- 
toms, and mannere——the ſtreng th, riches, and trade 
of the various parts of the world: to trace in a map 1 
we wanderings of Uiyiſes and Eucas, their voyages, , | 


ra CEOGRAPHY, | 3 
their perils, and their ſhipwrecks ; to follow 
Alexander in his route from Macedonia to Perſia, 
and the Ganges, over mountains, rivers, and an 
immenſe extent of land, without his fatigues, and 
unembarraſſed by his difficulties ;—to traverſe with 
the immortal Cook through unknown tracts of | 
ocean, and explore new lands, without encountering 
his dangers what is there in all this, that does 
not promiſe the higheſt entertainment ? Beſides, as 
Geography is the common ſubjeA of converſation, + 
it is a ſhame to be wholly ignorant of it. 5 

As this is a field hitherto untrodden by you, I 
cannot reſiſt the pleafing temptation of adding to 
your improvement, by guiding you myſelf through 
1',—In my following letters, therefore, I will en- 
deavour to give you ſuch a general idea of this im- 
portant ſcience, as it is a diſgrace to a gentleman. 
rot to poſſeſs ; and to make it as eaſy and pleaſing 
as poſſible to you, I will accompany my letters 
with ſchemes and maps drawn with my own band, 
and of which I ſhall always expect from you accu- 
rate copies. bug 4 

I am, my dear child, 
Your ever affeclionate, 
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thagoras, and from thence it was called the Pytha- 
gorean Syſtem. But, in proceſs of time, it was loſt 

and of late years, being received and taught by 
Copernicus, was from thence called the Copernican 
Stem. Alſo becauſe Sir Iſaac Newton demonſtrat- 
ed the cauſe of, and laws that regulate the motions 
of the heavenly bodies, it is very properly by ſome 
called the Nexwtonian Mem. 3 | - 


This SyYsTE M confiſts of 


The Sun, a prodigious large body of fire and 
light, fixed in the centre; which by its great power 

of attraction, governs the motions of the planets re- 
volving round it, and illuminates, warms, and ani- 

mates them with light and heat. He is upwards of 

one million of times larger than our earth. - _ 

I. Msncuxr, the firſt planet in the ſyſtem, re- | 
rolves about the ſun in eighty-eight days, at the 
| diſtance of 36 millions of miles. EN 

II. Venus, at the diſtance of 68 millions of 
miles, completes her revolution round the ſun in 
224% 8 ; 

III. Eax TR, on which we live, at the diſtance 
of 95 millions of miles, performs its period in 365 
days. AY, 5 EEE. F 

IV. Mans, at the diſtance of 145 millions of 
miles, in little leſs than two of our years. 


V. Juriren, 
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which, as well as the planet itſelf, have been alſo 
diſcovered by Dr. Her ſchell. 1 
Tbeſe are the conſtituent parts of the Solar 8. 
tem, which is now received and approved, as the 
only true Sy/tem of the World. 


As to the IX ED STARrs, we know nothing of 
their diſtance, only that it is immenſely great. 


They are ſappoſed' to be vaſtly large bodies, and 
ſhine by their own light, and are moſt probably | 
Suns, deſigned each of them to be the centre of a 
ſyſtem, and to have planets or earths revolving 
round it, in the ſame manner as round our ſan®. 

We will now, my young friend, proceed to a 
particular deſcription. of the planet, which is the 
place of our preſent refidence ; in the mean time, 


de aired that _ TY N 


Your's moſt affeQionately, 


o 


* To give you ſome idea of the immenſe diſtance of the 
neareſt fixed ſtar, ſuppole a cannon ball to be diſcharged from a 
twgaty+ four pounder, and to move at the rate of about 19 miles 
a minute, it would be 760,000 years paſſing from the neareſt 
fixed ſtar to our earth. Sound, which travels at the rate of about 
thirteen miles in a minute, would be 1,120,600 years traver 
the ſame diſtance. The exat diſtance in miles has been : 
by Dr. Bradley to be not Jefs than 95,600,000,000,000. 


The GeorGium Srpus. has two Satellites, 
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LETTER III. 


Greocrayny defined; the Motion, Fi igure, and 
Dimenſions of the EAA. 
| London, wm, 


Tom contemplating the wonders of the Hea- 
vens, we deſcend to a more particular ſurvey of 
the Earth. 

Geography,“ my dear——,* is a deſcription 
of the Earth in its various natural and arbitrary di- 
viſions, and ſhews you the fituations of towns, 
countries, and rivers, upon it, For example; Geo- 
graphy ſhews you that England is in the north of 
Europe, that London is the chief town of England, 
and that it is ſituated upon the river Thames, in 
the county of Middleſex; and the fame of other 
towns and countries.“ ; 

This earth, however it may appear to you 
from the/ little you can take in at one view, 
is like the other planets, a large, ſolid, opaque 
ball, nearly ſpherical*, compoſed of land and 

water 

*I fay nearly ſpherical ; for the inequalities on its ſurface 
prevents its being perfectly ſo ; beſides, Sir Iſaac Newton has 
ſhewn that the Earth is bigger and higher under the Equator, 
than at the Poles ; ſo that its figure, nearly, is that of an 


oblate ſpheriod, ſwelling out towards the | equatorial parts; 
vnd flatted, or contraſted, towards the Poles. P 


* 


3 


. 
4 
% 
' 
1 
: 


. 


0 . 8 82 4 
water“. It is ninety-five millions of miles from the 


zan, and goes round him in three hundred and ſixty- 


five days, five hours, and forty-nine minutes, which' 
is the length of our year, It travels at the rate of f- 
ty-cight thouſand miles every hour, which is one 


hundred and twenty times ſwifter than a cannon ball. 
-— The earth's diameter is very nearly eight thouſand 


miles; its circumference about twenty-five thouſand 


miles; and by turning round its axis once every twen- 

ty· four hours+ from weſt to caſt, it cauſes acontinual 

ſucceſſion ofday and night in thattime, andoccafions an 

apparent motion of the ſun and heavenly bodies daily 

{rom eaſt to weſt: By this rapid motion of the earth 
on its axis, the inhabitants of London are carried five 

hundred and eighty miles every hour, beſides fifty- 

eight thouſand by its annual motion about the ſun. 
When I ſpeak to you. of the earth turning round 


its axis every twenty-four hours, you muſt not ſuppoſe 
Bs 'B 3. mp 
In the globe of the earth we diſtinguiſh three parts, or regions, 


+ *2 1. The external part or cruſt, which is that from which vege- 


les ariſe and animals are nouriſhed. 2. Ihe middle, or in- 


mediate part, which is poſſeſſed by folſils, extending farther 
nan human labour ever yet penetrated. 3 The internal or cen- 
zal part, which is unknown to us, though by many authors ſup- 
ed of a magnetic nature; by others, a mals or ſphere of fire 3 
others, an abyſs or collection of waters, ſurraunded by the 
rata of earth; and by others, a hollow empty ſpace, inhabited 
-; anirmals, who bave their ſuns, moons, planets, and other con- 
+ nlences within the ſame. _ 


f To be more exact, the ſpace of time; in which the earth i 
*olves upon ite axis, 13,23 hours, 56 minutes, 3 ſeconds, and 


Hirds. 
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I. mean a real material axis, but an imaginary 
ſtraight line within it, paſſing through its centre, and 
terminating in its north and ſouch points, Which are 
called its North and South Poles; as an orange would 
turn round in the open air, if you firſt ſer it a whir- 
ling, and then throw. it off your hand into the air. 
That the earth is round like a large globe, is evi- 
dent; iſt, from its ſhadow in eclipſes of the moon, 
which ſhadow is always bounded by a circular line: 
and 2d, from the many obſervations of perſons ſtand- 
ing on the ſhore, and viewing a ſhipdeparting from the 
port. They gradually loſe ſight, firſt, of the bottom 
of the veſſel, whilſt they can ſtill ſee che rigging and 
flags at the top: but as the ſhip goes on, they boſe 
fight of theſe alſo, as if the whole was really ſunk 
into the deep. Likewiſe in a ſhip making to land 
the mariners firſt deſcry the tops of ſteeples, trees, 
&c. pointing above water; next they ſee. the build- 
ings ; and laſt of all, the ſhore. The incloſed figure, 
which I drew laſt night on purpoſe for you, will 
conyince you that this can only proceed from the 
roundneſs of the earth“. : 
This is alſo farther confirmed by its havi ing been 
frequently ſailed round by many navigators : The 
| firſt time was by Magellan's ſhip, failing from a 


* 


*The higbeſt mountains take off no more from the roundneſs 
of the earth, in compariſon, than grains of duſt do” from the 
© roundneſs of a common globe. „ 


TO GEOGRAPHY. 
port in Europe in the year 15 19, and returning to 
the ſame, after a voyage of 1124 days. d 
In the year 1557, our country man, Sir Francis 
Drake, performed the ſame in 1056 days; the late 
Lord Anſon made the ſame voyage, and laſtly, the 
celebrated Capt. Cook ; all of whom failing conti- 

nually from caſt to weſt, at length arrived in Europe, 

from whence they ſet out f. 


The moſt remarkable voyages that have been made round the 
globe, were thoſe performed by 5 
I. MAGELLAN's Ship: Magellan was a Portugueſe, and ſet 
ſail under the auſpices of the Emperor Charles V. from Seville, 
4 port in Spain, the 1oth'of Auguſt, 1519 j and having diſcover- 
ed the Magellanic Straits in South America, through them he 
entered the South Sea; and after diſcovering the Ladrone INands, 
he arrived at the Philipines, where he was killed in a ſkirmiſh 
with the natives. His ſhip returned to Seville, by the way of the 
Cape of Good Hope, under the direction of ſean Sebaſtian del 
Cano, the 8th of September, 1522, after a voyage of three years, 
four weeks, and two days. . 8 

II. Sin Francis Dax, of Taviſtock, in Devonſhire. 
He ſ4iled from Plymouth the . 1 3th of December; 1577, entered 
the Pacific Ocean, and ſteering round America, returned the 30 bf 
November, 1580, having been abſent three years, wanting fix 


weeks. His expeditions: and victories over the Spaniards have 


been equalled by modern a4mirals, but not his generoſity, tor he 
divided the booty be took” in juſt proportional ſhares with the com- 
mon fajfors, even to wedges of gold given him in return for his 
preſents to Indian chiefs. - pe Fa 
HI. Sin Thomas CavENDISA, of Suffolk, failed: from 
Flymouth, with two ſmall ſhips, the It of Auguſt, 1886, paſſed 
through the Straits of Magellan, took many rich prizes along e 
coaſts of Chili and Peru; and near California poſſeſſed himfelfof. 
the St. Ann, an Acapulco ſhip, with a cargo of immenſe value. 
He completed” the circumnavigation, of the globe, by returning” 
round the Cape of Good Hope, and reached Plymouth again the 
oth of September, 1588, having been out no more than two years, 


five weeks, and four days, IV. OLrvas 
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As the earth, then, is round and habitable on 


all fides—TI believe you will wonder how any h 


dne 


— 


IV. Orrven De NoozT, of Utrecht, failed from the 


mouth of the river Meuſe the 2d of July. and having made 
the tour of the earth, returned to the ſame place, in three years 
and eight weeks, the 26th of Auguſt, 1501. 

V. Simon ConrDEs, of Rotterdam, in the year 1590, and 
in the year 1598. . | 

VI. IAuESs Manu departed from Rotterdam, in June 1598, 
failed through the Straits of Magellan, and made the tour of 
the globe. | | ; 

VII. Gro CE SPILLENBERGER, a Fleming, ſet fail from 
the Texel the 6th of Auguſt, 1614, and having circumnavigated 
the globe, landed in Zealand the firſt of June, 1616. 

VIII. LI Mala: and William ScxovuTEn, failed 
from the Texel the 14th of June, 1615, and made a ſucceſs- 
ful voyage round the earth. They diſcovered the Strait that 
bears the name of Le Maire, and were the firſt who entered the 
South Sea by the way of Good Hope: They returned to Zea- 


land the 1ſt of July, 1617, after having been out two years and 


eighteen days. | 15 . 
IX. Jamzs Tis HMM, failed round the globe during 
the years 1623, 1624, 1625, and 1626, | 
X. Lon p AxnsoN, of Staffordſhire ; he failed in September, 
1740, doubled Cape Horn in a dangerous ſeaſon, loft moſt of 
his men by the ſcurvy, and with only one remaining ſhip, the 


Centurion, croſſed the great Pacific Ocean, and having taken 


a rich Spaniſh galleon on her paſſage from Acapulco to Manilla, 


returned home round the Cape of Good Hope. If he was lucky 


in meeting this galleon, he was no leſs fortunate in eſcaping a 
French fleet then cruifing in the Channel, by ſaiiing through it in a 

fog. He arrived at Spithead in June, 1744- , 
XI. Byxron failed from the Downs the 21ſt of June, 1764, 
by order of his preſent Majeſty, to make diſcoveries in the South 
Seas. On the coaſt of Patagonia he converſed with above five 
hundred of that gigantic race of men, whoſe exiſtence has been 
the ſubje of much diſpute. Commodore Byron computed their 
height to be ſeven feet. He paſſed through the Straits of Mogel-, 
| | | 5 
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one can ſtand directly oppoſite to you, on the 
under ſide of it; or, nn, how he can hang 


4 TK ; 5 0 


lan, croſſed the South Sea, without making any diſcovery of note, 
and anchored in the Downs the gth of May, 1766, having circum- 
navigated the globe in ſomething 'better than twenty-two months. 
XII. BouGAIinNvILLe, a Frenchman; he ſet fait from 
Nantz, November 2d, 1766. In paſſing the Straits of Magellan 
he had an interview with the Patagonians, mentioned above by 
Byron, whom he deſcribes as a wild, ſavage nation, drefling and 
covering themſelves with the ſkins of beaſts they kill in hun- 
ting. He returned round the Cape of Good Hope, and entered 
the port of St. Maloes the 16th of March, 1769, having loft 
only ſeven men during two years and four months, which were 
expired ſince he left Nantz. 
XIII. WarLLis left Plymouth the r6th of Auguſt, 1766, 
ſailed through the Magellanic Straits, and returned to the Downs 


the 2oth of May, 1768. 


XIV. CanTARET ſet fail with Captain Wallis from Pty-. 
mouth, but was unfortunately ſeparated the 11th of April fol- 
lowing. Having eſcaped the moſt - imminent dangers in the 
Straits of Magellan, he croſſed the South Sea, and came to an 
anchor at Spithead, the 2oth of March, 1769. 7 

XV. Cook. His preſent Majeſty being determined to pro- 
ſecute the diſcoveries begun in the South Seas, Captain , 
was apppointed to the command of the ſhip named the Endeavour, 
with which he ſeiled from Plymouth the 26th of Auguſt, 1768, 


and after the moſt ſatis factory voyage that ever was undertaken, 


he anchored in the Downs the 12th of June, 1771. Among 
the new countries diſcovered by this important voyage, the im- 
menſe line of the coaſt of New South Wales, laid down in a 
tract, which heretofore was marked as ſea, claims the pre-emi- 
nence. A territory of the extent of two thouſand miles is added 
to the crown of Great Britain. And New Zealand he firſt diſ- 
covered to be two vaſt inſlands. As to Otaheite and the neigh- 
bouring iſles, they are pictured in colours which muſt ever render 
them enticing to Europeans. After having thrice circumnavi- 
gated the globe, and explored the utmoſt navigable limits of the 
ocean, this great but unfortunate man was cut off by the ſavage 
natives of Owbylite, one of the SORIA Iſlands, Jan. 14th 1779. 
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to it, with his head downwards, and not fall 
off to the lower &y. This, which now ſeems 
ſo odd to you, I will endeavour to make ratural 
and eaſy. The earth, you muſt remember, at-- 


tracts all bodies, on, or near its ſurface, towards its 


centre equally on all fides,—every particle of matter 


alike.——To make this ſtill more plain, you may 


compare the earth to a great round loadſtone rolled 
in filings of iron, which attracts equally on all 


ſides ; fo that they cannot fall off even from its un- 


derſides; nay it will take them up from a table, if 
they be within the ſphere of its attraction. It 
is now not ten o'clock in the morning, and you 
think you are ſtanding upright on the upper part 
of the earth; you will think the fame if you ſtand 
upright at ten o'clock this evening when the earth 
ſhall have turned half round, becauſe you will then 
perceive no difference of poſture ; - and yet at the 
ſame time you will be exactly in the ſame poſition 
as a perſon is juſt now, who ſtands on the ſide of the 
earth oppoſite to us; which perſon being as ſtrong- 
ly attracted by the earth there towards its centre, 
as we are here, he is in no more danger of falling 
downwards, than we are at preſent of falling up- 
wards. 

The inequalities obſervablo-in the face of the 
aid fuch as mountains or vallies ; rivers, lakes, 
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ſeas, Ec. &c. are ſuppoſed to bave ariſen from a 
rupture of the earth, by the force either of the 
ſubterraneous fires or - waters. The earth in its 
natural and original ſtate was, moſt probably, per- 
ſectly round, ſmooth, and equable; its prefent 
rude and irregular form may be accounted for, 
principally, from the great deluge. | 5 

If you find a word that you do not underſtand 
in this, or any of my letters, I hope you will re- 
member to aſk the meaning of it ;—or look for it 
in your dictionary. c. 

Adieu, my dear Boy. 
I am, with the tendereſt 
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The Cireles upon ii. Globe deſcribed —Zone— 
| Lengitude—Latitude, Se. 


MY DEAR CHILD, 55 London.. 


Grockar ERS have cizcumſcribed and divided 
the ſurface of the earch, wich ſeveral imaginary 
lines 
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lines and circles, which you may ſufficiently know 


in half an hour by a ſmall figure I have drawn, | 
and ſent you with this, wherein thoſe lines and 
Circles are marked and named. 

The ſtraight line you ſee paſſing through the cen- 


tre of the earth, and on which it turns round once 


in twenty-four hours, is called the Ax1s. This 
in the real earth, is only an imaginary line; but in 
artificial globes, it is a wire, by which they are ſup- 
ported and turned round. | 
The Euro is that line or circle which en- 

compaſſes the middle of the earth, dividing the 
northern half from the ſouthern. This line is very 
often called the Equinoctial, becauſe when the ſun 
appears in this line, the days and nights are equal 
in all parts of the habitable world. | 

The Taorics are leſſer cirgles on each fide of 
the equator, twenty - three degrees and a half from 
it, By a degree is always meant the three hundred 
and ſixtieth part of any circle. The Troyic or | 
Cancer, or ſummer ſolſtice, lies on the north ſide 
of the equator ; and the Trortc or CaPpRICORN, 
or Winter ſolſtice, on the ſouth, They are called 


che Solſtices, becauſe when the ſun approaches 0 


one of thoſe boundaries, it ſeems to ſtand (till for a 
few days, and then - granyally recedes towards the 
other, Solſtice. is derived from the Latin words, 
Sel, the ſun, and Ste, to Rand, or continue in the 
ſame? 
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ſame place: And Tropics from the Greek word 
ge, werto, to turn or change for when the ſun 
comes to either of them, he ſhifts or changes his 
courſe, and returns to the equinoctial again. 
The ArcTic CircLE has the north pole for 
its centre, and is. juſt as far from the north pole as 
the tropics are from the equator ; and the EY 
AnTagTic CircLs is juſt as far from the 
ſouth pole every way round it, as the .wQic circle 
is. The Arctic is ſo called from the Greek word 
«gxT%;, a Bear; becauſe it croſſes a conſtellation in 
the heavens which bears that name ;—as is the An- 
taric from arn, over-againſt, and ag*7%, the Bear; 
becauſe it it oppoſite to the former. | 
The Lines running from pole to pole acroſs the 
tropics and the equator, and numbered 1, 2, 3, 4, 
5, 6, &c. are called Meripians: There are 
generally twenty-four delineated upon the globe 
or maps, but you muſt ſuppoſe thouſands more to a 
be drawn, becauſe every place that is ever ſo nitle 
to the eaſt or weſt of any other place, has a dif- 
ferent meridian from that other place. When any 
of theſe meridians, as the earth turns round; is 
brought oppoſite the ſun, it is mid-day or noon 
along that line from pole W 
The Ecrirric, going acroſs from tropic to 
tropic, ſhews the ſun's, or, more truly, the earth's 
apparent annual path in the heavens, 
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It is divided into 12 equal parts, called 8 


igns, 


f 30 degrees each; whoſe names and 


ing o 


conſiſt 


as follow 


characters are 


1, M ARI ES, the Ram, 


* 


1 
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3. 1 GEMENI, the 


the Crab. 


2. 


. £3 CanceR, 


the Lion. 6. m VI Edo, the V 
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8 Tavkvus, the Bull. 


Tw 


5. KM Leo, 
. >> LIBRA, 


irgin. 7 


ins. 4 


H$ 


CaPRI- 


AQUARIUS, 


. . 12. X P1sces, the Fiſhes. 
All che broad ſpace between the two tropi 


10. 


8. m ScoRP10o, the Scorpion. 9. 
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SAGITTARIUSs, the Bowman, 
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the Scales. 
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, thg horned Goat. 
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Waterer. 
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ſome part of it, muſt make it exceeding hot and 


ke a girdle, 
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ken a Belt; becauſe the ſun be 


forrounding the earth 1 


TorR1D, or BuzxnixnG Zoxt, from the Greek 


This Zone comprehends 


Guinea, 


and of the Eaſt and Weſt 
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theſe the heat is moderate, the ſun never coming 


Itants. 
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called 
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er the heads of the inhab 
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They are 
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the AntarQic Circle 
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ONE, 


Z 
oy 


circles, are the two Fr1c1io or Fexozen Zonss ; 


cut the earth into two equal parts, or, as they are 


divided into three hundred and fixty equal parts, 


| from. the equator towards either pole; and 1s 
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The circular ſpaces, bounded by the two polar 


ſo called, on account of the extreme cold and ice 

always found there. = 
Remember that the equator, the ecliptic, and the 

meridians, are called Greater Circles, becauſe they 


frequently called, Hemiſpheres : but the tropics - 
and polar circles are called Leſſer Circles, as they 
divide the globe into two unequal parts.  _ -- 

Every circle, greater or leſſer, is ſuppoſed to be l 


which are called degrees, and each degree is again 
poſed to be divided into fixty other equal parts, 
called minutes. 80 that every circle contains 366 
degrees ;—the half, or ſemi- circle, 180 and the 
quarter, or quadrant, go. 
The Larirvbz of any place is its distance ; N 


rec koned . in degrees of the meridian, beginning at 
the equator. | \ Fs a 

The Loxcirubt is the diflance between the 
meridian of any place, and the firſt, or ſtanding 
meridian, reckoned in degrees of the. equator to- 
wards the Eaſt or Weſt. | 


A CLIMATE is a ſpace of the earth's ſurface, 


parallel to the equator, where the length of the 
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Hark !—the dinner bell calls me away. 
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true; and it is owing to that motion alone, that we 
have the beautiful variety of ſeaſons, and the dif- 
ferent lengths of the days and nights. | 
It cannot but be plain to you, that the turning 
of the earth round its axis, once every twenty- 
ſur hours, muſt cauſe a cominual ſucceſſion of 
gay and night in that time; for as the ſun can only 
erlighten one half of the earth at one time, the 
other half muſt then be in darkneſs;—and as this 
motion of the earth will cauſe the different places 
en its ſurface to revolve through the light and the 
rk in four-and-twenty hours, in that time, of 
courſe, thoſe places muſt have a day and night; 
and at the inſtant when it is mid-day at one place, 
t muſt be mid-night in the oppoſite. Con- 
\inced that you perfectly underſtand this, I will 
157 endeavour to make as plain to you the viciſ- 
:ades of the ſeaſons, depending upon the annual 
actions of the earth, mentioned in my ſecond 


— 


— 
11 * 
- 


iter. 
The earth, in its whole courſe round the ſun, has 
axis always inclined twenty-three and a half 
egrees from a perpendicular to its orbit; and its 
ayis ſtill keeps the ſame direction, that is, towards 
dne and the ſame ſide of the heavens; and, as I be- 
tore told you, moves from weft to eaſt in the time 


of 
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of its turning three hundred and lixty-five times. 


and a quarter round 1ts axis“. 

In the Srxix o, the ſun is over the equator, the 
earth is illuminated from pole to pole, and the days 
and nights are equally long at all places. For 
every part of the meridian, a, b, c, d, (in the ſmall 
incloſed drawing) comes into the light at fix in the 
morning, and revolving with the earth, goes into 
the dark at fix in the evening. This is the earth's 
poſition on the 2oth of March. 

In the SUmmERr, the north pole is turned to the 
ſan ; and he is then over the Tropic of Cancer. 
This is the earth's pofition on the 2 iſt of June, 
when our days are at the longeſt, and our vights 
at the ſhorteſt, and the inhabitanrs of the ſouth 
pole are involved in darkneſs. The north polar 
circle juſt touching the dark, ſhews you that the 
ſun does not ſet to any part of the north frigid 
zone; and if the earth were to continue in this 
part of its orbit, it is plain to you, that the ſun 
would never ſet to the inhabitants of the north 
frigid zone, nor ever nle to thoſe of the ſouth. 

L ut 


* This motion may be well mough illuſtrated, by ſuppoſing 
a globe, with its axis parallel to that of the exrth, painted on a 
Hag, or ancient of a maſt, moveable on its axis, and continually | 
driven by the Weſt wind, while it makes the tour of an iſland ; 
I 45 evident that in every firuation of the ſhip, the axis of the 
painted globe will continue parallel to the auis of the world. 
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But in AUTUMN, when the earth is arrived at 
that part of irs orbit oppoſite the ſpring, the ſun 
is got directly over the equator again, and the 
boundary af light and darkneſs juſt reaches from 
pole to pole, and all places on the earth go equally 
through the light and dark, ſhewing that the days 
and nights are then equally long at all places of the 
earth, the poles only excepted; for the ſun is then 
ſeiting to the north pole, and riſing to the ſouth 
pole. This is the pofition of the earth on the 23d 
of September. | _ 

In the WixTEs, the northern places of the earth 
are turned away from the ſun, and the ſouth pole 
becomes enlightened, the ſun being directly over 
the tropic of Capricorn. The days are now at the 
ſhorteſt, and the nights at the longeſt, and the inha- 
bitants of the northern frigid zone are wrapt in ob- 
ſcurity and ſhade. * This is the earth's poſition on 

the 21ſt of December. h | : 

As the earth does not revolve round the ſun in an 
exact circle, but in an orbit a little elliptical, which, 
though it reſembles a circle, is a little longer than 
broad, it muſt be ſometimes nearer the ſun, ſome- 
times farther from him; muſt ſometimes move 

flower, and ſometimes faſter ; and this is the reaſon 
v. hy our ſummer half-year, when the earth is far- 
| theft 
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theſt from the ſun, is longer than the winter half, 

by about eight days, when it is neareſt. . 
But here, perhaps, you will aſk why we have not 


the hotteſt weather when the earth is neareſt the 


ſun, that is, in Winter ?—The queſtion is very na- 
tural ; but the following will, I believe, ſatisfy your 
doubts; becauſe in Summer the ſun is not only 


longer, but higher, above the horizon ; conſequent-. 


+ ly, his rays fall upon us in a direction more perpen- 


dicularly to its ſurface, and ſtrike us with a greater 


force in the Summer than ihe Winter, when the ſun 


is lower, and, of courſe, ſends his rays more ob- 
liquely and feeble, and fpread over a much greater 
portion of the earth's furface,—Beſides, thoſe parts 
which are once heated, you know, retain the heat 
for ſome time; which with the additional heat daily 
imparted makes it continue to increaſe, though the 
ſun declines towards the ſouth ; and this is the reaſon 
why July is hotter than June; and that we find it 
generally hotter at three o'clock in the afternoon, 
when the ſun is gone towards the weſt, than at noon, 
when he is upon the meridian. Here is enough of 
Geography for one time. 


Adieu, my dear Boy. | 
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2 che Hour of the Day an any Narr of the World. 
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LETTER VI. 


Deſcriptia of a Curious GEOGRAPHICAL CLOCK, 
| awvhich points out the Hours of the Day in any Part 
of the World. , „„ On 
MY DEAR BOY, | dg. 
] ozszRved to you in my fifth letter, that by 
the rotation of the earth round its own axis once in 
every four-and-twenty. hours, there muſt be ocea- 
fioned a continual ſucceſſion of day and night to the 
ſeveral inhabitapts of its ſurface, On this ſuppoſi- 
tion, I have contrived a ſmall inſtrument, which 
will ſhew-you the hour in any part of the world. 
and, conſequently, where the people are riſing, 
where at dinner, where at ſupper, and where going 
to bed. This little contrivance I will, for that 


* 


reaſon, call a | 5 
 _ ... _ GEOGRAPHICAL CLOCK, . 
It conſiſts of two circles, the one fixed, on which 
is written the names of moſt of the principal places 
on the earth; the other moveable, which is divided 
into the four - and-twenty hours of the day. T he 
uſe is extremely plain and eaſy : only bring the 
hour of the day, repreſented on the ſmall moveable. 
circle, to Great Britain, and oppoſite to the ſe- 
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veral places y ou have the exact tims of the day 
there. | | 5 

Thus, when it is four in the afternoon at London, 
it is five at thoſe towns ſituate near the middle of 
Germany and Italy ;—fix at Turkey -— ten at Ben- 
gal ;—midnight at the Philippine Iſlands ;—nine in 
the morning at Mexico ;—one in the afternoon at 
Brazil ;—and half paſt three at Spain. | 

Again ;—Suppoſe it nine o'clock in the morning 
here, what time of the day 1s it at China ?—An- 
ſwer, four in the afternoon. 

Alſo; hen it is nine in the evening here, what 
is the hour at Canada in North America ?—An- 
ſwer, three in the afternoon. + | 

If you ſuppoſe eight o'clock in the morning to be. 

| the general time for riſing ; ten for breakfaſt ; three 

for dinner; ſeven for tea; ten for ſupper ; and 

eleven for bed —bring eight o'clock to Great Bri- 

tain, and you will immediately obſerve that at the 
time we are riſing, the Turks are at breakſaſt che | 
Chineſe are at dinner; at Botany Ba, and along 
the eaſtern Coaſt of New Holland, they are at tea; | 
the Otaheiteans have juſt ſupped ; and thoſe ſailing 
throu gh the great South Sea are preparing for bed. 
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LETTER VI. 
Diviffon of the Earth into Land and Water, Se. 


MY DEAR BOY, | 2 — 


Ta z earth is compoſed of land and water.—The 
land is divided into Continents, Iſlands, Peninſulas, 
Iſthmuſes, Capes, or Promontories, and Shores, or 
Coaſts. „„ ER, 

A Continent is a large tract of land, containing 
many kingdoms and countries, as Europe, Aſia, 
Africa, and America.—This is ſometimes. called 
the main-land.—An iſland is a tract of land-wholly -_ 
ſurrounded by water, as Great Britain, and Ireland. 
—A Peninſula (called by che Greeians Cher ſoneſus) 
is a tract of land almoſt ſurrounded by water, except 
one narrow part, by which it is joined to the main 
land, as Jutland at the top of Germany, and Morea 
in Greece.—An Iſthmus is a marrow neck of land 
joining the Peninſula to the main land, as the 
Iſthmus of Darien, or Panama, in America; t 
Iſthmus of Corinth, joining Morea to Greece,— 
Promontories, or Capes, are thoſe high parts of 
land which ſhoot far into the ſea, as Cape Verd, and 
the Cape of Good Hope, both in Africa. A Coaſt, 
or Shore, is all that tand that borders upon the ſea, 
whether it oe in Iſlands or Continents. 

C 2% 
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The water 1s divided into Oceans, Seas, Lakes, 
Gulfs, Straits, and Rivers. 
An Ocean is a vaſt collection of water free from 
land, as the Atlantic, Ethiopic, and Pacific Oceans. 
A Sea is a leſs body of water almoſt ſurrounded 
by land, as the Mediterranean, Baltic, and Euxine 
Seas. A Lake is a large collection of water wholly 
ſurrounded by the land, witKout any viſible commu- 
© nication with the ocean.—A Gulf, Bay, or Creek, 
is a part of the ſea nearly ſurrounded by the land. — 
A Strait is a narrow paſſage into ſome ſea or gulf. — 
A River is a larger current or ſtream of water, which 
- empties itſelf into ſome ſea, ; # 
In the map of the world, or, as it may be called, 


* 


* 


the portrait of the whole earth, encloſed®*, you will 
obſerve the land diſtinguiſhed from the water by a thick 
ſhadow, made of ſmall ſhort ſtrokes, which repreſent 
the ſhores or coaſts, whether of continents, iſlands, 
&c.—and in the ſmalf maps, which ſhall occaſional- 
ly accompany- my future letters, the different king - 
doms or provinces will be divided by a row of ſin- 
gle points or dots, which I adviſe you to paint with 
diferent colours. Cities or great towns will be made 
like little houſes, with a ſmall circle in the middle 
of them ; but ſmaller towns or villages will be mark- 
ed-only by ſuch a ſmall circle. Mountains will be 

| * imitated 

This map is placed at the beginning of the hook. 
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imitated in the form of little hillocks, and foreſts _ 
will be repreſented by a collection of little trees. 
The names of villages will be written-ina running 


m hand, the names of cities in a Roman character, and 
18. provinces in large capitals. _ „ 
ed The top of the map is always north; the bottom, 
ne ſouth; the right ſide, eaſt; and the left ſide, weſt. 
ly From the top to the bettom are drawn the meridians 
u- or lines of longitude, and from fide to fide the paral- 
k, lels of latitude. 55 | 
— The land is divided into four parts, Evrore, 
— As ia, AFRICa, and America®.—Europe is the 
ich leaſt of the four parts. Aſia, where man is ſaid to 
| have received his firſt exiſtence. Amefica derives its 
ed, name from Veſputius Americanus, a Florentine, but 
vill was firſt diſcovered by Chriftopher Columbus, a Ge- 
ick nocſe, in the ſervice of Spain, in the year 1492. 5 
ent The proportion of the land to the water is as one 
ds, to three. This I have found by taking the papers 
zal that cover the artificial globe, and having carefully 
ng- cut out wich a pair of ſciſſars thoſe parts which re pre- 
ſin-ſent land, weighed them in a nice balance. I after- 
vith CE cy. wards 
ade „ Theſe four parts of the earth are again ſubdivided into a 
Idle number of {naller parts, to which we have given the names of 
ie; region, «af ice, kingdom, province, coun ty, canton, eſtate, do- 
minion, monarchy, republic, principality, dukedom, marquiſate, 
be barony, lordſhip, government, electerate, palatinate, generalty, 
"6d territory, dioceſe, land, city, town, village, burgb, hamlet, pa- 


riſh, &c, & 
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wards took the weight of all the parts denoting wa- = 
ter. The land weighed 367 grains; the water 1125. 
This diſtribution and proportion of land and wa- 
| ter, is a moſt ſignal inſtance of the wiſdom of God 
| in the works of the creation. For thus the earth is 
rendered a fit habitation for rational, ſocial, and ä 
commercial agents: the oceans and ſeas affording a 
free intercourſe beween the moſt diſtant nations; at | ta 
the ſame time that they ſupply a juſt quantity of va- te 
pours for the formation of clouds, to water the ſur- Bl 
face of the earth, for the purpoſes of every ſpecies nc 
of life and vegetation, that the infinitely wife Au- ch 
THOR of NATURE has made neceſſary! | ne 
2 . Adieu! | „ An 
EE | 5 | 5 
N til 
| | LETTER VIII. | we 
| - | 5 | London,. lar 
Ix yeſterday's letter I told you that the world is ver 
divided into four great parts, EuxorzE, AA, | ſtat 
= Arxzica,and Avertica. The three firſt parts are Poi 
cCCiulled ſometimes the Old World, becauſe long known, ef 
| and America the New, becauſe lately diſcovered. tair 
I now proceed to give, my dear boy, a M crip- ? 
.tion of the ſeveral kingdoms and ſtates that com- | and 
poſe theſe four quarters, and a ſhort ſketch of the eac| 
manners of the different inhabitants. „ encl 
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The principal iſlands of Europe are, Great 


Britain and Ireland in the north, —In the Medi- 


terraneau "ſea are Yvica, Majorca, and Minorca, 
belonging to the crown of Spain. Corſica was 
formerly ſubje& to Genoa, a ſmall republic in the 
north of Italy, but was ſold to the French, who. 
eſtabliſhed © their authority, notwithſtanding he 
ſtruggles of the brave Paoli and his adherents for the 
independence of their country. In the firſt ſhock 
of the French Revolution, when all were diſguſted 
with the tyranny of Robeſpierre, the Engliſh got 
poſſeſſion of the iſland, and the Cortez, or Parlia- 
ment, made a tender of their crown to the king 
of England; the offer was accepted, a Viceroy 
appointed, and a Conſtitution framed, apparently 
highly ſatis factory to his Majeſty's new ſubjects 
yet ſuch was their fickleneſs, that they ſoon after 
aided the efforts. of the French to re- poſſeſs the 
iſland; the Engliſh found it neceſſary to evacuate 
it, and it is now a department of the French Re- 
public. Sardinia is ſubject to its own king; and 
Sicily governed by a viceroy under the king of 
Naples, to whom the iſland belongs. The iſlands 
of the Archipelago, with Candia,- own the Grand 
Turk for their maſter. The iſlands of the Baltic, 
the Adriatic, and Ionian ſeas, are not Worth your 
notice. 

The principal ſeas, gulfs, and bays in Europe, 
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are, the Adriatic Sea, between Italy and Turkey; > 
the Baltic Sea, between Denmark, Poland, and " 
. Sweden ; the Bay of Biſcay, between France and 
Spain; the Engliſh Channel, between England 
and France; the Euxine or Black Sea, between Re 
Europe and Aſia ; the German Ocean, between : 
Germany and Britain; and the Mediterranean 
Sea, between Europe and Africa. 
© The chief mountains in Europe, are, the Alps, 
between France and Italy; the Appenine Hills in 
Italy; the Pyrenean Hills, that divide France from 
Spain; the Car pathian Mountains, in the ſouth of 
Poland; the Peak in Derbyſhire ; ; the Plinlim- 
mon in Wales; beſides the terrible Volcanos, or 
Mountains of Veſuvius and Stromboli, in Na- | 
ples; Etna, in Sicily; and. Ecla, in the cold iſland 
of Iceland, | 1 
The inhabitants of Europe are not much more 
| than a hundred millions; reckoning twenty mil- 
lions in France; two-and- -twenty in Germany; 
four: in Hungary ; ten in all Italy, as far as Dalma- 
$2 Wop eight i in Great-Britain and Ireland ; eight in 
Spain and Portugal; ten in Ruſſia; fix in Poland; 
fix in Turkey, and the Iſlands ; ; four in Sweden; 
three in Norway and Denmark; and about four 
I Holland and the Low Countries. 
| 1 remain, with great truth, 
_ © ” Your affectionate friend, 
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LETTER IX. 
FRANCE. 

Faaxce is the fineſt country in Europe ; per- 
haps in the world. It abounds in every thing that 
c render it agreeable. Its air is temperate, but 
much warmer chan in England, particularly in the 
ſouthern part, where, eſpecially about Montpelier, 
it is ſo very healthy, that no part of Europe is 
equal to it. Towards the North it is bounded by 
the Channel; weſt, by the ocean; ſouth, by the 
Mediterranean ſea; and eaft, by Italy, Swiſſer- 
land, and Germany.“ 

France has. uſually been divided into twelve go- 
vernments, or provinces, which are, 5 8 
Picardy. | Burgunay. 

Normandy. | Lyonnois, © 

The Ifle of France. ' Guienne, or Gafſeony.. 

Champagne. Languedoc, 

Brittany. © Dauphin. 

Orleannoit. Provence. „ 
Theſe twelve provinces are thus laid down upon 
your map, though the preſent maps have ſubdivided 
them into eighty-three departments, which ſend 


ceputies or repreſentatives to the National Af 
ſembly or Convention. 5 
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The French are generally ſtrangers to melan- 
choly, and hence bear misfortunes with great for- 
titude and reſignation; but ſo great is the opinion 

they entertain of themſelves, that they think the 
reſt of the world born only to imitate them. The 
government of France has lately undergone a.re- 

volution, and, from an abſolute monarchy, its na- 
tional convention have voted it to be a republic, 
and afterwards condemned its Sovereign to death; 
but we muſt leave to time to determine the farther 
reſult. 


File © 


PICARDY, - 
Picardy | is the moſt northern province. of F rance. 


It is a naked and wild country, and produces no- 
thing but corn. The capital town is Amiens, 
which greatly reſembles Saliſbury. Abbeville is 
another town, conſiderable for its manufacture of 
broad cloths, which are eſteemed the beſt of any 
France produces. Calais is alſo another good 
town, and a ſea- port, where we uſually land in our 
paſſage from hence to France. This was the laſt 
town that the Engliſh kept in France, after it was 
| conquered by Edward III. A. D. 1347, and it wag 
yielded up to France in the reign of our Popith . 
Queen Mary, in the year 1557. 
NORMANDY. 

Normandy, one of the fineſt provinces in the 

kingdom, joins Picardy ; its largeſt towns are 
1 
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Rouen and Caen. This province produces all the 
conveniences and even luxuries of life in abundance; 
if we except wine, of which there, as well as in 
Picardy, they make but little ; becauſe, being ſo 
far northward, grapes will not ripen. The Nor- 
mans are reckoned litigious, and fond of lawſuits. 
If they are aſked a queſtion, they never return a 
direct anſwer ; ſo that when a man gives an eva- 
five anſwer, it becomes a proverb to ſay, He anſwers 
like a Norman. 


> 


THE 'ISLE OF FRANCE. gs | 
PaRri1s, the capital of the whole nation, is in 
the Iſle of France, the moſt agreeable and richeſt 


of all the provinces ; it is a moſt magnificent town, 
not near ſo big as London, but much finer ; the 
houſes being much larger, and all built of ſtone. 
Its diſtance from London is about two hundred 
and twenty miles, ſouth ; the length of the longeſt 
day about fixteen hours, and the ſhorteſt nine hours. 
The number of its inhabitants are fix hundred. 
thouſand, | 
CHAMPAGNE, 
Rheims is the capital town of Champagne, In 
this town the kings of France were crowned. This 
province abounds in corn and cattle, and produces 
the beſt wine in France, —Champaign. | 
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BRITTANY. 

The fertile province of Brittany is divided into 
high and. low. In High Brittany is the town. of 
Nantz, where the beſt brandy is made. Here is 
alſo St. Malo, a conſiderable port and harbour ; 
and Breſt, a well-fortified ſea-port, the beſt that 
France has upon the ocean. 

* +. "ORLEANNOIS. 

Orleannois contains ſeveral great and fine towns, 
Orleans, its capital, is rendered famous by Joan 
of Arc, commonly called the Maid of Orleans, who 
obliged the Engliſh to raiſe the ſiege of this city, 
A. D. 1427, and afterwards drove them entirely 
out of France. They have her ſtatue in complete 
armour on the great bridge leading into the town. 

| BURGUNDY. 561 
Dijon is the capital of this extenſive and fertile 
province; the wine called Burgundy is one of the 
beſt wines in France. 

LYONNOIS, 

' Lyons is the capital of this delightful province; 
it is a moſt beautiful town, and extremely rich, on 
account of its manufaRures of ſilks, and gold and 
ſilver ſtuffs, wich which it ſupplies almoſt all 
Europe. 


D 2 GUIENNE, 
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 __ GVIENNE, .OR GASCONY. | 

There are many conſiderable towns in Guienne 
as the town of Bourdeaux, which yields to few 
Cities in point of beauty. Moſt of the wine drank 
at London, and called in Engliſh Claret, comes 

from thence. It is an excellent place for good 
eating; you have there ortolans, and red partridge, 
in great abundance. In this province is the town 
of Perigeux, where they have delicious paſties of 
red partridge and truffles. Bayonne, from whence 
come excellent hams. The Gaſcons are the moſt 
lively people in France,- but are rather inclined to 
lying and boaſting, particularly upon the articles of 
ſenſe and courage ; ſo that it is ſaid of a man who 
boaſts and is preſumptuous, He is a Gaſcon. 

LANGUEDOC. 

Languedoc is one the largeſt and moſt con ſide- 
rable provinces of France. Its capital is Tou- 
louſe ; beſides Which it contains a great number 
of fine Towns; among others, Narbonne, famous 
for its excellent honey; and Niſmes, celebrated 
on account of the ancient, Roman amphitheatre 

Which is ſtill to be ſeen. In this province is alſo 
fituated the town of Montpelier, the air of which 
is ſo pure, and the climate ſo fine, that fick people, 
even from hence, are often ſent thicher for the re- 
covery of their health, 
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| DAUPHINE, : 

Grenoble is the capital of this fine province, 

which abounds in corn, wine, and fruits. The 

king of France's eldeſt fon uſed to take the title of 

Dauphin from this province. 5 
N PROVENCE. 


1 OY 


Provence is extremely fertile. It produces the 
| beſt oil, with which it ſupplies other countries. 
The fields are full of orange, fig, lemon, and olive 

trees; the fruits of which are delicious, The ca- 
pital is Aix. In this province are, likewiſe, Arles 
and Marſeilles ; the latter tsa large and fine city, 
and celebrated ſea-port, fituated upon the Medi- 
rerranean. Here the kings of France uſed to keep 
their gallies, which were very long ſhips rowed 
by oars, ſome of forty, ſome of fifty, and three- 
ſcore oars. The people who rowed them were 
called galley- ſlaves; and were either priſoners 
taken from the Turks, on the Coaſt of Africa, or 
criminals, who, for various crimes committed in 
France, were condemned to row in the gallies 
either for life, or for a certain number of years ; 
they were chained by the legs, with great iron 
chains, two and two together, . 
To theſe twelve parts we may ſubjoin three 
other countries now belonging to the French: 
namely, Lorrain; chief town, Naney: Alſace; 


5 
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chief town, Straſburg : and Franche-Comté; chief 
town, Beſan gon. | 

The principal rivers of France, are, the Rhone, 
the Soane, the Garonne, the Loire, and the Seine. 

France was originally the country of the ancient 
Gauls, and was conquered by the Romans twenty - 
five years before Chriſt. 'The Goths, Vandals, 
Alans, and Suevi, and afterwards the Burgundi, di- 
vided it amongſt them from A. D. 400 to 476, 
when the Franks, another ſet of German emigrants, 
who-had ſettled between the Rhine and the Maine, 
completed the foundation of the kingdom under 
Clovis. It was conquered, except Paris, by Ed- 
ward III. of England, between 1341 and 1359. 
An entire conqueſt being effected by Henry V. he 
was made regent during the life of Charles VI. ac- 
knowledged heir to the crown of France, and ho- 
mage paid to him accordingly, 1420. The Engliſh 
crown loſt all its poſſeſſions in France during the 
reign of Henry VI. between 1434 and 1450. 
Lewis or Lovis XVI, the late king of this 
potent empire, who was born Auguſt 23, 1754. 
and acceded to the throne on his grandfather's 
death, May 10, 1774, was, after a cloſe impriſon- 
ment of many months, condemned to die by his ſub- 
jects, in Jan. 1793. The Queen, Maria Antoinet- 
ta, of Auſtria, whom he married, May 16, 1770, 

remained 
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remained ſhut up in priſon, with her ſon, Louis 
Joſeph Francis, heir to the crown of France, 
born Oct. 28, 1781. She has ſince, in OR. 1793, 
met with the ſame fate. The religion of the ſtate 
uſed to be Roman Catholic; but the ruling French 
at preſent pay little or no regard to any religion. 
The King uſed to take the title of King of France 
and Navarre, eldeſt ſon of the Church, and Moſt 
Chriſtian Majeſty. The eldeſt ſon had the title of 
Dauphin, and the eldeſt brother that of Monſieur. 
Since the abolition of Royalty, France has been 
a Republic ; and is now governed by two Councils, 
called the Council of Five Hundred, and the Coun- 


cil of ancients ; and an Executive Directory, con- 
fiſting of five members, all which bodies, are elec- 
tive. In the war which the French have carried on 
in defence of this new form of government, they have 
proved deciſively. victorious; and have conſiderably 
enlarged the limits, and, no doubt, the power of 
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The Italians, once the t triumphant lords and con- 
querors of the world, you will find now cunning, 
jealous, and revengeful; affecting pomp and parade 
of every ſort, and the moſt bigoted devotees in the 
world. The country is extremely beautiful, and de- 
ſervedly ſtiled the garden of Europe. The air is, 
generally, very pure, mild, and healthful, except 
in the Land of the Church, where, during the ſum- / 
mer ſeaſon, it is ſo peſtilential, that few or no people 
remain in it at that time. 

GENOA. 

Genoa, the capital of this republic, is a moſt ſu- 
perb city, 'and contains about one hundred and fifty 
thouſand inhabitants; its ſtately buildings have gain- 
ed it the name of Superba. The common people are 
wretched beyond expreſſion, as is its territory. The 

government of Genoa is ariſtocratical, being veſted 
in the Duke or Doge, choſen every two years, and 
twelve counſellors, who are continually about him. 
The chief manufactures here are velvets and damaſks. 
LUCCA. : 
The capital of this ſmall, but delightful country, 
is Lucca, It contains about forty thouſand people, 
whoſe chief trade is mercery goods, wines, and fruits, 
eſpecially olives. This little republic is under the 
protection of the Houſe of Auſtria. 
: MAN TVA. 


GEOGRAPHY, 
MAN TUR. 

The government of chis duchy is annexed to Mi- 
lan. The capital (Mantua) lies in a lake, or moraſs, 
but is one of the ſtrongeſt fortreſſes in Europe, and 
contains eighteen pariſh churches, and fourteen con- 
vents, and yet there are not more than one thouſand 
inhabitants. Virgil was a native of this country. 

MILAN ESE. 

The fertility and beauty of this country are almoſt 
incredible. Milan, the capital, and its citadel, is 
very ſtrong. | It has a magnificent cath*crat in the 
Gothic taſte, The duchy belongs to the Houſe of 
Auſtria. The trade and manufactures of Milan con- 
fiſt chiefly of filks, hard-ware, and cryltal. 

MODENA. | 

The Duke of Modena is abſolute. His domini- 
ons are far from being flouriſhing, though very im- 
proveable. Modena is the capital. 

|  NAPLES, _ 

It is not without reaſon that this kingdom is term- 
ed a paradiſe, as it abounds with all kinds of ; rain, 
fruit, herbage, flax, oil, and wine, in the higheſt 
perfection. The raging volcano, Mount Veſuvius, 
among its natural productions, is conſpicuour, The 
city of Naples is one of the fineſt in the world; it is 
ſeated on the ſea-coalt, ſurrounded with thick walls 
nine miles in circuit, ſtrong towers, deep ditches, 
and ſeveral fortified caſtles, at the diſtance of one 
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thouſand miles, S. E. from London, and has two 
hundred and ſeventy-two thouſand inhabitants. 'The 
ſtreets are large, ſtraight and paved with free ſtones; 
the roofs of the houſes are flat, and ſurrounded with 
elegant baluſtrades. From this tract, as the fineſt, - 
the moſt fertile, and moſt delightful of all Italy, Vir- 
gil took the model of his Elyſian fields. 
Nayuzs was erected into a kingdom by Roger, 
1102. It is held of the Roman Pontiff, by the ſer- 
vice of a white palfrey annually. No nation has 
undergone f many revolutions as this. The kings 
of Spain were conſtantly kings of Naples and Si- 
cily, or of the two Sicilies, for upwards of two hun- 
dred years, but were diſpoſſeſſed in the year 1707, 
by the emperor Joſeph. The Spaniards made an 
entire conqueſt of it again in 1735. The preſent 
king is Ferdinand IV. third ſon of his catholic ma- 
jeſty Charles III. | 
PARMAs, | 
The duchy of Parmy is one of the moſt flouriſhing 
fates in Italy of its extent. The duke's court is 
thought to be the politeſt of any in Italy. The ca- 
pital is Parma, a large populous city, with broad 
regular ſtreets, and a great number of handſome 
houſes.—lIt is a biſhop's'ſee and an univerſity. 
f TUE LAND OF THE CHURCH, 
Rome, its capital, ſtands upon the Tiber, a very 
inconſiderable river, and navigated only by ſmall. 
„ | boats, 
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boats, barges, and lighters. Its diſtance from Lon- 4 
don about nine hundred and ſeventy miles. This is | 
the reſidence of the Pope, Next to Rome, Bologna 
is the moſt conſiderable city in the eccleſiaſtical tate. - 
Loretta is a ſmall town, famous for the prodigious 
reſort of Pilgrims, and other devotees, from a no- 
tion induſtriouſly propagated by the Romiſh clergy, 
that the houſe in whichthe Virgin Mary is ſaid to have 
dwelt at Nazareth was carried hither through the 
Hos air by Angels, attended with many other miraculous 
| circumſtances, ſuch as that all the trees, on the ar- 
rival of the ſacred manſion, bowed with the pro 
. foundeſt reverence. The image of the Virgin Mary, 
and of ihe divine infant, are of cedar, placed in a 
{mall apartment, ſeparated from the other by a ſilver 
baluſtrade, which has a gate of the ſame metal, 
A The eccleſiaſtical ſtate contains many other towns 
celebrated in ancient hiſtory. _ 

The country about Rome is pleaſant, but thin of 


6 


> | inhabitants; the melancholy conſequence of the 
"OY want of trade, the multitude of monks, &c. the ra- 
RE pacity of miniſters, and papal families, who, during 
d their temporary grandeur, enrich themſelves at all 
BY evems. ; | 
' PIEDMONT, 


The capital of Piedmont is Turin; it is 
one of the fineſt cities in Europe, not very large, 
nor populouss The King of Sardinia keeps 
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his court here, and is ſo abſolute, that his revenues 
ceonſiſt of what he pleaſes to lay upon his ſubjects. 
Piedmont carries on a large trade in ſilks, which, 
for firmneſs and ſtrength, are reckoned the beſt 
„3 | 
| | SAVOY. 1 
Chamberry, the capital, is ſituated in a pleaſant 
vale, but affords little deſerving a traveller's notice. 
The King of Sardinia is Duke of Savoy. The coun- 
try is extremely poor, mountainous, and barren, 
and its natives are forced to ſeek their bread all over 
the world. | 5 


rei, 

Florence is the principal city. In reſpect of the 
curioſities worthy the attention of a traveller, Flo- 
rence exceeds every city in Italy, Rome alone ex- 
cepted. The other conſiderable towns are Piſa, 
Leghorn, and Sienna. The firſt and laſt are much 
decayed. It is ſaid that few perſons in Florence are 
known to have the ſenſe of ſeeing in perfection; and 
indeed Florentini Ciechi, or blind Florentines, is a 
common jeſt. „ 
"VENICE, | 
The Venetian territories are as fruitful as any in 
Italy; the fields abounding with vineyards and plan- 
tations of mulberries. Venice, the capital, is ſeated 
upon ſeventy-two iſlands, at the bottom of the north 
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tains. nothing extraordinary grand or beautiful. 


birth of Chriſt. The generality of authors aſſign 
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end of the Gulph of Venice, andis ſeparated from the 
© Continent by a marſhy lake of five Italian miles in 
breadth, too ſhallow for ſhips to navigate, and con- 


The government is ariſtocratic, under a chief ma- 
giſtrate, called a Doge, who is very juſtly ſaid to be 
a king as to robes, a ſenator in the council-houſe, 

2 priſoner within the city, and a private man out of 
K. . 

The æra of the foundation of Rome begins April 
20, ſeven hundred and fifty-three years before the 
the honour to RemuLvus, its firſt king, who was 
but eighteen years old. He was a wiſe, coura- 
geous, and politic Prince, E 

Sr. PETER is placed at the head of the popes or 
biſhops of Rome, in the thirty-third year of the com- 
mon æra. The , preſent pope is John Angelo-Bra- 
ſchi, born Dec. 27, 1717, made a cardinal April 
26, 1773, and elected Pope, Feb. 15, 1775, aper- 
ſon of but moderate abilities, and extremely attached 
to all the ridiculous ceremonies of the Romiſh 
church, He takes the name of Pius VI. 
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GERMANY, 
As you paſs on from Italy to Germany, you are 
in the ſituation of a traveller, who, after leaving a 
beautifal city, finds himſelf in a deſert, covered with 
ä 7 | 
Germany is a country of; large extent; the ſou- 
thern parts are not unpleaſiug ; the northern exceed- 
ing bad anddeſert. It is bounded towards the north, 
by the German ocean, Denmark, and the Baltic; 
and towards the ſouth, by the Alps and Switzerland 


having Poland, Bohemia, and Hungary on the eaſt, 


and the territories of France and the Netherlands 
on the weſt, being 600 miles long, 500 broad, and 
containing 238,808 ſquare miles: the number of 
its inhabitants are 24, ooo, ooo; Germany is divided 
into nine diſtricts, which are called the nine circles 
of the empire; their names are : 
1. Upper Saxoyy. 6. Franconia. 
2. Lower Saxony. 7. Auſtria. + | 
3. Weſtphalia, 8. Bavaria. 
4. Upper Rhine, 9. Suabia. 
5. Lower Rhine. 
Theſe circles, or diſtricts, are thus laid out in the 


map you receive with this: 
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| UPPER SAXONY. | 
Chief towns: — DRESDEN, the capital, Witten- 
burg, Stetin on the Oder, Stralſund on the Baltic, 
BexLIx, one of the fineſt and largeſt cities in all 
Germany, well fortified, populous, and the reſidence 
of the King of Pruflia; Potſdam on the Elbe, and 
Francfort on the Oder. This is the richeſt country 
in Germany, if not in Europe. Its manufactures } 
are lace, cambrics, & c. 


4 


| LOWER SAXON Y. h 
The principal towns in this diviſion are, Hau- 
BURGH on the Elbe, Brunſwick, Hanover, Magde- 


bourg, and Mecklenburg. 


WESTPHALIA)y 
Has MunsTEes, beſides Embden, Paderbourn, 
Oſnaburg, ſubject to its own biſhop, Minden, Duſ- 
ſeldorp on the Rhine, and Liege on the Maeſe. 
UPPER RHINE. |, 
Chief town is FRANCFORT on the Main. 
LOWER RHINE. 
Principal towns are, HeipeLBERG, Worms, 
Mentz, Bon, Cologn, all on the Rhine, | 
FRANCONIA, 
Its chief town is NUREMBERG. 
| AUSTRIA. == 
Chief town: VIEX NA“, on the Danube, being 


, 


7 | the 
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the refidence of the emperor, is conſidered. as the 
capital city of the whole German empire. The 
city itſelf is not very large, but the ſuburbs are ſo 
extenſive, that it may contain about 600,000 inha- 
bitantes 5 - 1 8 
BAVARIA: 
Chief towns; Municn, Saltzbourg, and Ra- 
tiſbon on the Danube. 
. 5 
Principal town, Aus BURG, beſides the villages 
of Blenheim and Hockſtet, near the Danube famous 
ſor the ſignal victories gained there by the Duke of 
Marlborough. . 3 
To theſe may be added Bohemia, with its chief 
town, Prague. Ss i ; 
Moravia ; chief town, Olmutz : and Silefia, chief 


* 
- . — 


town, Breſla x. | : 2 
4 The emperor is head, but not maſter of the 
empire ; for he can do but little without the conſent 
of the electors, princes, and imperial free cities; 
which, all together, form what is called the diet of 
the empire, that aſſembles in the town of Ratiſbon.“ 
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There are nine electors, which are, in order, 


de The Elector of 
Mentæ. Saxony. 5 
: Triers. Brandenburg. > 
Cologne. Palatinate. 
- Bohemia. Hanover; 
: Bavaria. | < 


In theſe nine is veſted the right of electing empe- 
rors of Germany ; for the empire 1s not hereditary ; 


that is to ſay, the ſon does not always ſucceed his 


father; but, when an emperor dies, theſe nine elec- 
tors aſſemble and chooſe another. | 
The electors are ſovereign princes; thoſe of 
Mentz, Triers and Cologne, are eceleſiaſtics, being 
archbiſhops. The elector of Bohemia is king of 
Bohemia, and his capital town is Prague; the elec- 


tor of Bavaria's capital is Munich. The elector of 


Saxony is the moſt conſiderable of all the electors, 
and his electorate the ſineſt; Dreſden is the capital, 


andi a beautiful town. The elector of Brandenburg 
is alſo King of Pruſſia, and maſter of a great extent 


of country; the capital town of Brandenburg 3s 
Berlin: The two moſt conſiderable towns belong- 


ing to the elector Palatine are Manheim and Duſſel- 


dorp. TheeleQor of Hanover is alſo king of Eng- 


land; the capital town of that electorate is Hanover, 


a miſerable capital of a miſerable country. 
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Beſides the electors, there are many other ſove- 
reign princes, as the Landgrave of Heſſe-Caſſel, 
the dukes of Brunſwick, Wolfenbuttle, Wortem- 
-burg, Mecklenburg, and Saxe-Gotha, - the marquis 
of Baden, the Prince of Naſſau, &c. 

As to the manners of theſe people, they are graye 
and honeſt, and generally very fair in their dealings. 
In either arts or war they are equally excellent, 
have an extenſive genius for mechanical learning, 
and are famous for ſome fingular inventions, parti- 
cularly chat of the fatal inſtrument, the gun. | 

Germany is watered by the Danube, which you 
will obſerve to flow from weſt to eaſt, and falls into 
the Euxine ſea ; the Rhine, the Maine, the Weſer, 
the Elbe, -and the Oder. | 

Charlemagne, or Charles the Great, king of 
France, was the founder of the German empire, in 
Boo, He was a good-humoured, learned, and va- 
liant prince. | 

The late emperor, Leopold IT. who was born 
May 5, 1747, and ſucceeded to the empire, and to 
the kingdoms of Hungary, and Bohemia, &c. on the 
death of his brother Joſeph II. Feb. 20, 1790, died 
on the iſt of March, 1792. His ſucceſſor, Francis 
II. the preſent emperor, his eldeſt ſon, was crowned 
at Francfort the 14h of July following. ; 
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You will ſee them laid down upon your map thus 


inces are 


1. Holland.. 
2. Lealand. 


3. Utrecht. 
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They conſiſt of ſeven provinces 
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Though the extent of this country be ſmall, it is 


exceedingly well peopled and rich, and makes a 


figure among the firſt powers of Europe ; and no 
country on the globe produces more cheeſe : here 
the demon of gold, crowned with tobacco leaves, 
and ſeated on a throne of cheeſe, is publicly wor- 
WP | | : 
The Dutch export a great quantity of woollen 
and ſilk goods, Eaſt and Weſt India wares, for 


which they import corn, victuals, and rough wares. 


Their Eaſt India fleet, which arrives every ſummer, 


brings them more than a hundred tons of gold, ex- 
cluſive of pearls, diamonds, ivory, copper, Pepper, 
cloves, nutmegs, cinnamon, ginger, &c. 

The government 1s of an oligarchic form, and the 
revenue five millions. Their forces 27,000, can 
raiſe 100,000. Navy 10 fail of the line, and 12 
others; zo frigates, five ſloops, and one cutter, 

Their religion is Calviniſm, 

: HOLLAND. | 

- Holland is by far the fineſt and richeſt of theſe 
United Provinces, which, all together, form what 
is called the States-General of the United Pro- 
vinces ; that is, an aſſembly conſiſting of the depu- 
ties of the ſeven provinces, who meet at the Hague, 
and are ſtyled High Mightineſſes, being a very con- 
ſiderable and powerful republic. I have oftentimes 

told 
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told you that a republic is a free ſtate, without any 
king. The prince of Orange is their ſtadtholder or 
eneral. ä | . e 
Aus rERD ZM“, reckoned the capital of the 
United Provinces, is a very ſine and rich city, at 
the diſtance of about two hundred and twenty miles 
from London, and includes 250,000 inhabitants. 5 
There are beſides, in Holland, ſeveral towns, 
ſuch as Dort, Haerlem, Leydon, an univerſity; 
Delft, and Rotterdam, the birth-place of the fa- 
mous Eraſmus, fituated upon the Maeſe. 
There are reckoned four hundred villages, which 
from their largeneſs may be eſteemed towns, the 
chief of which is the Hague, the largeſt and moſt 
beautiful village in the world. It is the reſidence of 
all the foreign ambaſſadors, and ſtrangers of diſ- 


4 


oy - tin&ion. £ 9 : 
| 12 Vou will obſerve throughout Holland the greateſt 
cleanlineſs; the very ſtreets are cleaner. than our 
houſes are here. . | SL! 
ZEALAND. 8 | 
theſe Wt. Principal towns MipptzBuRG and Fluſhing. 
what UTRECHT. „ 5 
* Capital town Ur RECHT, fo called as an abbre- 
lepu- viation from ultra. jactum, becauſe this province lies 
2 . 


a ; E ; . 
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The people are not airy enough for Joy, nor warm 


enough for love; this indeed you will hear ſome- 
times talked of amongſt their young fellows, as a 
thing they have heard of, but never felt. It is very 
rare for any of them to be really in love, nor do the 
women ſeem to care whether they are or not. 


N GUELDERLAND. „ 


4 


The chief towns of this duehy are, NIiMEGUEN 


and Arnheim. The province of Zutphen has been 
added to it ſince the year 1545. 


 __ OVER-YSSEL. | 8 
DevenTEs on the Yſlel is the capital. 
8 GRONINGEN, 

Its capital GRonINGEN. 

5 FRIESLANx DV. 
Chief town LEW ARDEX. 1 
Theſe provinces were originally an aſſemblage 

of ſeveral lordſhips, dependent upon the kings of 

Spain; from whoſe yoke they withdrew themſelves, 


during the reign of Philip II. in the year one thou- 


_ ſand five hundred and ſeventy-nine, under the con- 


duct of the Prince of Orange, (great grandfather of 
our William III.) and formed the republic now 
called the ſeven. United provinces, or Holland, that 
being the moſt remarkable. province. The office 
of ſtadtholder, or captain-general of the United 

Provinces, 
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Provinces, was made hereditary in the Prince of 
Orange's family, not excepting females, 1747. | 
The preſent ſtadtholder is William-Heory-Naſflau, 
born 8th of March, 1748; married October 4th, 
1767, Frederica-Sophia-Wilhelmina, ſiſter to the 
king of Pruflia. | 
NETHERLANDS, | 


In the beginniog of the year 1795, the ſucceſs of 


$ the French arms in the Netherlands was ſo great, 
that this Prince was obliged to leave the country, ; 
+ and take refuge in England; ſince which, Holland 
has been governed by a Convention, appointed to 
frame a new conſtitution, on the model of that of 
France. 8 | | 
lage | | 5 : 
JS of * 5 : : | 2 
lves, ee f 1 | 
hou- | | : 
con- | | | 
her of , | | 7 | 
c now : | 
1, that | | 
office 5 a | 
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THE NETHERLANDS. 


Tur Netherlands, called alſo the Spaniſh pro- 
vinces 'becauſe formerly under the dominion of the 
Spaniards, are fituated between France, Germany, {7 
and Holland. 55 | 
This country is divided into ten provinces, 
named, . a : 
I. Flanders, belonging to 7. Antwerp. 
the Dutch, Auſtrians, 8. Mechlinall, belong- 


and French. ing to Auſtria. 
2. Artois, famous for ta- 9. Brabant, ſubject to 
peſtry. the Dutch and Auſ- 

. Hainault. FF — 

Namur. 7 10. Cambray, ſubject to 
5 Luxemburg. . France. 

. Limburg. Nl 


Theſe -provinces are fituated upon your map 
nearly in the following manner : 
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The inhabitants of this country are called Flem- 
ings: they are heavy, blunt, honeſt people; but 
their manners are very indelicate. They are all 
moſt rigid Roman Catholics. 

Their principal manufactures are fine lawns, 
cambric, lace, and tapeſtry, with which they carry 
on a very advantageous traffic, eſpecially with Eng- 
land, from whence it is computed they receive a ba- 
lance of half a million annually in time of peace. 

The principal cities and towns are theſe : 

Dunkirk, which belonged formerly to the Spa- 
niards, and was taken by Oliver Cromwell, 1658; : 
but afterwards moſt ſhamefully ſold to France by 
King Charles II. for five hundred thouſand pounds, 
1662, The fortifications towards the ſea, the baſon, 
and the canutte, were deſtroyed effectually, under 
the inſpection of Engliſh engineers, 1763 and 1764. 

Liſte is a very great, rich, and ſtrong town, be- 
longing to France, and the chief town of French 
C 


Ghent is the capital of that part of F landers that 


belongs to the Houſe of Auſtria, It is a very large 
town, but neither rich nor ſtrong. The Emperor 


Charles V. was born there, and his ſtatue is upon a 
pillar in the middle of a great ſquare. 
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BaussELs is the chief town of Brabant, and a 
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1572, and in the year 1725, by the treaty of Vi- 
enna, was annexed to the German empire. 
Your affectionate, 


LETTER XIV. 


4 * 


SPAIN AND PORTUGAL. 


| Sal is bounded, eaſt, by the Mediterranean Sea; 
weſt, by Portugal; north, by the Bay of Biſcay and 
France ; and ſouth, by the Straits of Gibraltar, Is 
700 miles long, 500 broad, contains 450,243 ſquare 


miles, and has 7,500,000 inhabitants. 


This country is divided into fourteen provinces, - 


which are thus diſpoſed upon your map. 


In the Middle. 
1. New Caſtile, and 
2. Old. Caſtile. 5 


8. Biſcay. 


Towards the Pyrenean 9. Valencia. 


Mountains. 
3. Navarre. | | 
4. Arragon, and 
5. Catalonia. 
On che North. 


6. Gallicia. 


| 11. Granada. 


. 14. Leon, 


7. Afturia, and 

On the E. and S. 
10. Murcia, and 

On the Weſt. 


12. Andalufia. 
13. Etre. Madura, and 
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The Spaniard have, in general, an' olive com- 
plexion, are of a middle ftature, rather lean, but well 

made: they have fine ſparkling eyes, gloſſy black 
hair, and a ſmall well ſhaped head. The men have 
muſtachios on their lips. 5 N 

The dreſs of the men is very commodious; they 
cover their head with a linen cap, wear a flapped 
hat, with a buckle- band round the crown, and keep 
it fixed to the head by another ribbon below the 
chin. They wear no cravats, have a waiſtcoat with 
the ſleeves ſlaſhed before, with ſmall cuffs, and along 
wide jacket of dark brown or black cloth ever this, 
linen ſtockings, with low quartered ſhoes, _ 

The ladies wear their hair, either in long or broad 
treſſes, or ſhort with a toup&e and an aigrette, or 
tied up at top; hoops are not uſual here. They 
wear a ſort of hood, which fits very cloſe, this they 
Put over their heads in the ſtreets, but throw it back- 
ward when they are in their houſes; two ſtraps of a 
hand's-breadth hang down from it to the feet. 
When they go to church, a roſary, or pater-noſter, 
and a fan are neceſſary to their dreſs*. 

Spain is governed by an abſolute monarch, and 
the Romiſh religion, attended with all the horrors of 
the Inquiſition, a tribunal diſgraceful to human na- 
ture, is alone tolerated in this country. 


| | | From 
* Oſbeck. 
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From Spain we receive wines, oil, olives, raiſins, 
cheſnuts, almonds, figs, citrons, lemons, oranges, 
cocoa nuts, Spaniſh pepper, pomegranates, fine 
wool, indigo, cochineal, raw filk, balſam of Peru, 
chocolate, farſaparilla, ſaltpetre, iron, ſword blades, 
piſtol barrels, vermillion, borax, hams, ſnuff, and 
| ſeveral drugs, the growth of Spain and America. 
The revenue amounts to five millions. Their 
forces, at preſent, are 90,000 ; navy, 70 fail of the 
line; three ſhips of 50 guns; 17 frigates; 19 ſloops; 


two fire-ſhips, and two hoſpital ſhips; in all 113. 


The principal cities in Spain, are theſe : 
MavpR1D®, its capital, is a dirty, uncomfortable 
place to live in. It contains about four hundred 


thouſand inhabitants, and inſtead of a regular fortifi=" 


cation is only ſurrounded by a mud wall. The 


houſes are chiefly brick, but look more like Ergliſn 
priſons, than the habitations of people at liberty, 
the windows being ſtrongly grated with iron bars. 
Proviſions of all kinds are extremely dear; their 
wine is not good, but their bread and mutton are 


excellent. The air is very pure; their ſummers are 
exceedingly hot, and their winters intenſely cold. 
Its diſtance from London is about ſeven hundred and 
ninety miles, ſou hk. 3 


# Long. 4* 1 W. Lat. 409 30˙ N. 
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In the environs of Madrid there are a great many 
royal palaces, particularly Buen-Retiro, eaſt ; and 
El Pardo, weſt. 85 

Topo, upon the Tagus, the capital of Spain 

under the Goths, is an ancient town, beautiful, 

large, and well peopled; it ſtands on a mountain. 

Tts archbiſhop is primate of the kingdom, grand 

chancellor of Caſtile, and counſellor of ſtate ; he 

has a magnificent palace, and enjoys a revenue of 
two hundred and fifty thouſand crowns. 

Caviz, anciently Gades, and oftentimes called 
by the Engliſh Cales, is upon the ocean, in a ſmall 
iſland, ſeparated from the continent of Andaluſia, 
This town is large, fine, and rich. The goodneſs 
of its port and bay has rendered it extremely popu- 
lous. It had formerly a temple dedicated to Her- 
eules, and there are ſtill ſeen in the iſle of Cadiz 
two metal columns, ſuppoſed by ſome to be the pil- 
lars of that celebrated heathen deity. 

SEVILLE is, next to Madrid the largeſt and beſt 
built city in Spain. It ſtands upon the river Gua- 
dalquiver, and is the capital of Andaluſia. It is a 
great trading town, and the magazine of the new 
world. It has a rich archbiſhopric, whoſe metro- 
politan church 1s vaſt and magnificent ; a celebrated 

univerſity, and a dreadfully ſevere inquiſition. The 
ſituation of this town is ſo charming, that many 
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Gothic and Mooriſh kings refided here. There are 
ſtill to be ſeen in it many ſumptuous ediſices. h 
Gibraltar is a fortreſs extremely important by its 
ſituation near the Straits, and entrance of the Me- 
diterranean. Its port is good and large, and its 
garriſon ſtrong. The Engliſh took it from the Spa- 
niards in the year 1704, and it was confirmed to 
us by the treaty of Utrecht in 1713. The Spani- 
ards beſieged it in vain in 1727, and again in 1781 
and 1782. The Pyrenees, a chain of high moun- 
tains, divide France from Spain, extending from 
the Bay of Biſcay to the Mediterranean ſea, about 
two hundred miles. 67 | : 

The firſt inhabitants of Spain were the Celtæ, a 
people of Gaul; after them the Phœnicians poſſeſſed 
themſelves of the moſt ſouthern parts of the coun- 
try, and may well be ſuppoſed to have been the firſt 
civilizers of this kingdom, and the founders of the 
moſt ancient cities. After theſe followed the Gre- 
cians ; then the Carthaginians, on whoſe departure, 
ſixteen years before Chriſt, it became ſubject to the 
Romans, till the year four hundred, when the Goths, 
Vandals; Suevi, Alans, and Sillingi, on Conſtan- 
tine's withdrawing his forces from that kingdom to 
the eaſt, invaded it, and divided it amongſt them; 
but the Goths in a little time were-ſole maſters of it 
under their King AL ARI I. who founded the Spa- 
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fia, eaſt; and the Atlantic Ocean, weſt 


27,851 ſquare miles, and 2,000,0 


emadura. 


is kingdom is to the weſt of Spain. 
2. Deira. 
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Portugal is, at preſent, little leſs than a king- 
dom of prieſts, monks, and nuns, who entirely de- 


vour the ſubſtance of the country. Its crown is 


hereditary, and government abſolute. The Popiſh 
religion is practiſed here, with all its ridiculous ſu- 
perſtitions, in the higheſt degree. No other reli- 
Lion is permitted. : 
| The revenue amounts to three millions and an 
half. Forces 14,000 ; can raiſe 30,000. - 

The people are treacherous, ungrateful, and in- 
temperate in their paſſion for revenge. Their chief 
employment is trade. They poſſeſs all the riches 
of the Eaſt and Weſt Indies. Veſlels arrive every | 
day in their ports loaded with the merchandiſes of 
Africa, Arabia, Perſia, India, China, Braſil, &c. 
In a word, they have every thing that may contri- 
bute to magnificence, pleaſure, and health. 


LisBoN®, at the mouth of the Tagus, is the ca- f 
pital, and the refidence of the kings of Portugal. 
It is an extenſive, populous, and wealthy city, built 
like old Rome on ſeven hills. Nov. 1, 1755, it : 
was laid level with the ground by a tremendous 
earthquake, which was ſucceeded by a general con- y 
flagration, owing to the great number of lights: WM. . 
burning at the altars in the churches and convents 8 

ſor the feſtival of the Auto de fe, or Act of Faith, F 
| EL | and 5 


* Long. go 53 W. Lat. 33? 42'N. 
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and to incendiaries, who, to pillage the city with 
greater ſecurity during the calamity, ſet fire to it in 
many parts. The Engliſh inhabitants making it a 
rule to retire into the country the day before the 
celebration of this feſtival, to avoid being inſulted 
as Proteſtants, were preſerved ;- but upwards of 
ren thouſand natives and foreigners loſt their lives. 
It is 990 miles 8. W. of London, and has 160,000 
mhabitants. | . 
Oporto is, next to Liſbon, the largeſt city in 
Portugal; it ſtands in the province of Entre Minho 
e Douro, at the mouth of the river Douro, and car- 
ries on a great trade with England for the wine ſo 
well known to us by the name of Port, It is ſup- 
poſed that the kingdom received its name from this 
wine. | I aw 
Portugal was anciently called Luſitania, and in- 
habited by tribes of wandering and.unknown peo- 
ple, till it became ſubject to the Carthaginians and 
Phœnicians, who were diſpoſſeſſed by the Romans 
two hundred and fifty years before Chriſt. In the 
fifth century ut fell under the yoke of the Suevi and 
Vandals, who were driven out by the Goths of 
Spain, in the year 589; but when the Moors of 
Africa-made themſelves maſters of the greateſt part 
of Spain, in the beginning of the 8th century, they 
penetrated into Luſitania: there they eſtabliſhed 
x | 77, governors, 


—— 
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governors, who made themſelves kings. After 
many. fruitleſs attempts made by the kings of Leon 
on this part of Spain, Alonzo V. king of Caſtile 
and Leon, carried here his victorious arms; and to 


» Inſure his conqueſt he gave it, in 'the year 1088, 


with the title of Count or Earl, to Henry, grandſon 
of Robert king of France, who had married Theo- 
dora, Alonzo's natural daughter. Henry was ſac- 
ceeded in his earldom by his ſon Alonzo, who, en- 
couraged by his conqueſts over the Moors, in the 
year 1139, aſſumed the title of King of Portugal. 
His ſucceſſors continued till 1580, when, upon the 
death of Henry, ſurnamed the Cardinal, it was 
ſeized upon by Philip II. king of Spain, after a 
war of two or three years; but in 1640, che peo- 


ple revolted, ſhook off the Spaniſh yoke, and elect- 
ed for their king the duke of Braganza, who took 
the name of John IV. in whoſe family it has ever 
ſince remained independent of Spain. Her preſent 


Majeſty's name is Mary Frances IsaBELLA, 
born December 17, -17 34, married June 6, 1760, 
her uncle Don Pedro, for whoſe marriage a diſpen- 
ſation was obtained from the Pope, to prevent a 
foreigner's admiſſion to the crown, The Queen has 
for ſome time been in a very languid ſtate, without 
hopes of recovery. 


„ 


| 
15 
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Pofſeffions of the King of Portugal out of Europe. 


In As1a, Goa, and ſome other places on the 
Coromandel coaſt ; and Macao near China. 2 

In Ar RICA, they have the town of Maragon 
in the kingdom of Morocco, the Madeira, and Cape 
Verd Iſlands; ſome forts on the river Gambia in 
Guinea; the iſlands Fernando, St. Thomas, and 
Anabo; Loango, a town in Congo, where there is 
a conſiderable colony eſtabliſned; on the eaſtern 
coaſt they have Moſanbane, and ſeveral other forts, 
and moſt of the Petit Kings of this country are 
tributaries to the Portugueſe. Ch 

In SouTn AmtRica- they have Brafil, from 
whence they bring great riches ; and between Eu- 
rope and North America they have alfo the Azores 


or Terceres. . a, 
Adieu! 
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On your firſt entering Swiſſerland, you. would 
ſuppoſe it to be a chaos of barren rocks and craggy 
mountains, heaped one upon another; perpetual 
ſnows and gloomy vallies! a dreary, deſolate, but 
ſublime appearance! it looks like the ruins and 
wrecks of a world, ſcarcely affording its wretched 
inhabitants the ſupport of a calamitous life; but on 
the contrary, the country yields not only good wine, 
fiſh, wood, flax, horſes, ſheep, deer, &c. with all 
the neceſſaries of human life, but likewiſe exports 
an abundance of many valuable commodities, ſuch as 
Max, linen, crape, hempen-cloth, drugs, &c. 

The Swiſs are a plain, but honeſt people, true 
and faithful to their words: the men are remarka- 
bly ſtrong, robuſt, ſober, courageous, and moſt ex- 
cellent ſoldiers. Their dreſs is very particular ; 
they have little round hats, like thoſe worn by the 
Dutch ſkippers; their coats and waiſtcoats are all 
of a kind of coarſe black cloth ; their breeches are 
of a coarſe linen ſomething like ſailors' trowſers, 
but drawn together in plaits below the knees, and 
the ſtockings are of the ſame ſtuff with the breeches. 

The women wear ſhort jackets, with a great ſu- 
perfluity of buttons. The unmarried women value 
themſelves on the length of their hair, which they 
ſeparate into two diviſions and allow to hang at its 
full. lengch, braided with ribbands. After mar- 

„ | riage, 
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riage, theſe treſſes are no longer permitted to hang 
down; but being twiſted round the head in ſpiral 
lines, are fixed at the crown, with large ſilver pins. 


| 

4 *This is the only difference, in point of dreſs, which 

{ matrimony makes. N 

| Married and unmarried wear ſtraw hats, orna- 

1 mented with black ribbands. | 

, Their government is a free republic; tha diffe- 

l rent cantons, though united together by a common 

$ : nd, being governed by their own laws, 

8 They ſpeak F rench and German; the former 
language is ſpoken only in che ſouth and the weſt, 

2 The Griſons ſpeak Italian. 

N Ihe principal cities in Swiſlerland are Zurich 

and Berne. . | | | 

; Zurich, upon the lake of the ſame name, is an 

e ancient town, large, well built, populous, and rich 

1 by its manufactories of crape. It is fortified in the | 

e modern manner, has an arſenal well provided, a 

be: public library, and a learned academy. It has two 

d things remarkable and worthy attention, — the ſtatue 

EM of Charlemagne on horſeback, —and a fountain 

- which throws its water one hundred and fifteen feet 

'S high. The famous Reformer Ulrie Zuingle was a 

| native of this town. |» Hg : 

nn The canton of Zurich is the firſt in order, and 


has the precedence in the general aſſemblies. This 
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priority has been given it by common conſent of 
the other cantons, on account of the power and 
antiquity of the town of Zurich. 

| Berne, the capital of the canton of the ſame 
name, is the moſt beautiful, neat, and convenient 
town in Swiſſerland. The houſes are of a fine 
white free-ſtone, and pretty uniform, with porticos, 
or piazzas, by which means you may walk from 
one end of the town to the other, without receiving 

any injury from the weather. It has a magnificent 
temple, hoſpital, granary, and one of the moſt 
beautiful, grand, and beſt furniſhed arſenals in 
Swiſſerland. There is a very elegant building 
juſt completed, which accommodates for many 
public amuſements, ſuch as balls, concerts, and 
theatrical entertainments. The inhabitants of 
Berne are great enemies to lewdneſs; they puniſh 

adultery with death, and one ſingle act of fornica- 

tion renders a man incapable of holding any public 

office during the remainder of his life. 

The cantons of Berne, in extent of country and 
number of inhabitants, is reckoned nearly equal to 
all the other taken together. 5 
The old inhabitants of this country were called 
Helvetii; they were defeated by Julius Cæſar, 
fifty -ſeven years before. Chriſt, and the territory 
remained ſubject to the Romans, till it was con- 

Th quered 
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quered by the Alemans, German emigrants, A. D. 
395, Who were expelled by. Clovis, King of France, 
in 496. It underwent another revolution 1n 888, 
being made part of the kingdom of Burgundy. In 
1032, it was given by the laſt king of Burgundy 
to Conrad II. emperor of Germany ; from which 
time it was held as part of the empire, till the year 
1307, When a very ſingular revolt delivered the 
Swiſs cantons from the German yoke. Grifler, 
governor of theſe provinces for the emperor 
Albert, having ordered one William Tell, an illuſ- 
trious Swiſs patriot, under pain of death, to ſhoot 
at an apple placed on the head of one of his chil- 
dren; he had the dexterity, though the diſtance 

Vas very conſiderable, to ſtrike it off without hit- 

_ ring the child, The tyrant perceiving that he had 
another arrow concealed under his cleak, aſked 

him for what purpoſe ? to which he boldly replied, 

« To have ſhot you to the heart, if I had had the 
misfortune to kill my ſon,” The enraged go- 

vernor ordered him to be hanged ; but his fellow- 
citizens, animated by his fortitude and patriotiſm, 
flew to arms, attacked and vanquiſhed Griſler, 
who was ſhot to death by Tell, and the. indepen- 
dency of the ſeveral ſtates of this country, now 
called the Thirteen Cantons, under a republican 
form of government, took place immediately; 

| | | which 
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which was made perpetual by a league among 
themſelves, in the year 1315; and confirmed by 
treaty with the other powers of Europe, 1649. 
Seven of theſe cantons are Roman Catholics, and 
fix Proteſtants. | | 

Whether all the incidents of Tell's tory be true 
.or fabulous, the men (whoever they were) who 
rouſed and incited their fellow citizens to throw off 
the Auſtrian yoke, deſerve to be regarded as pa- 
triots, having undoubtedly been actuated by that 
principle, fo dear to every generous heart, the 
ſpirit of independence. 


« Who with the gen'rous ruftics ſate, 
« On Uri's rock in cloſe divan, 
6 And wing'd that arrow ſure as fate, 
„ Which aſcertain'd the ſacred rights of man.“ 


THE SWISS ALLIES. 

By the Swiſs Allies, I do not mean great foreign 
powers with whom they are in alliance, but thoſe 
ſtates, or ſmall republics, which joined the Helvetic 
confederacy, are under their protection, and are in- 
.cluded by other countries under the general name 
of Swiſſerland. Theſe ſtates, or Swiſs Allies, are 
Aituated on the frontiers of Swiſſerland; their names 


y 


Are, 8 | | | 
1. The Abbey town of St. Gale, N. of the can- 

ton of Appenzel. : 
| 2. The 
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2. The Griſons, S. E. of the Swiſs. 

3. The Valois, S. of the Swiſs. 

4 The republic of Geneva, S. E. of the Lake 
Geneva. | | 
5. The counties of Neufchatel, and of Valengin, 
of Swiſſerland. | | 
6. The town of Bienne, N. E. of the Lake of 
eufchateel. | 
7. The biſhopric of Bale, S. of Alſace. 

3. The town of Muhlhauſen in Alſace, towards 
the ſouth. ? 
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Poland though intenſely cold, is yet very fertile in 
corn; alſo cattle, timber, pitch, tar, mines of cop- 
per, iron, minerals, &c.—manufaQures of leather, 
iron, ſoap, &c.—The Polanders are well made and 
Handſome ; the peaſants are extremely clownith, and 
well adapted to their ſervile condition. The nobili- | 
ty are generous, polite, and affable to firangers; 
jealous of their liberty even to exceſs, and fond of 
high and luxurious living. They cannot engage in 
trade under penalty of degradation. 
The language of the Polanders is the Sclavonic 
mixed with the German. The Latin is alſo very 
common, and the nobility and gentry ſpeak French. 
The religion of the country is the Catholic ; but 
Jews, Turks, and infidels are tolerated. The 
Clergy are extremely rich, powerful, and ignorant. 
A revolution in favour of monarchy was adopted 
'by king Staniſlaus II. and his nobles, that rendered 
the ſueceſſion, which was elective, hereditary, and 
much ameliorated the ſituation of the great body 
of the people. But Ruſſia and Pruſſia compelled 
them to renounce it, ſeized conſiderable parts of 
their richeſt provinces, and at length the whole king- 
dom, which they divided between them, and the 
depoſed king became a penſioner to thoſe who had 
deprived him of his crown, and his country of a 
place among the kingdoms of Europe. 
j 5 5 The 
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The capital ciues in Poland are Cracow 


in 

p- Warſaw. . 

er, CxAco is ſituated on the banks of the Viſtula, 

nd The city is very extenſive and well built, but the 
nd fireets are badly paved, though very wide and 
1 ſtraight. Its public ſquare is one of the largeſt in 
55; Europe. The cathedral, dedicated to Staniſtaus, 
of patron of Poland, is the ſepulchre of the kings, and 

in the place of their coronation. Cracow has a cele- 

brated univerſity, and a biſhop, who precedes all 
nic the other biſhops of the kingdom. | 
ry Warsaw®, upon the Viſtula, is a handſome and 
ch. well peopled town, and its fituation extremely agree- 
but able. In the plains near this eity the gentlemen of 
"he Poland uſed to meet on horſeback to ele their 
nt. kings, and lay encamped on the plains till the elec- 
ted - thn was over. It is furrounded by ſuburbs more 
red extenſive than the city itſelf; for the nobility have 
nl here their palaces, and the monks their convents. 
ody Their ſtreets are large and ftraight, but badly paved, 
1 ſo that in winter they are ſcarce paſſable. It is 
of - 880 miles eaſt of London, and has 40, ooo inbabi- 
ng- tants. | 
the Pol Ax D was anciently. the country of the Van- 
nad dals, who emigrated from it to invade the Roman 
of a empire. It was ere&ed into a dutchy, of which 
: Oo - © Leckus- 


* Long. 21 5 E. Lat. 320 1% N. 
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Lechus was the firſt duke, A. D. 694. In his time 


the uſe of gold and filver was unknown to his ſub- 


jects, their commerce being carried on only by ex- 
change of goods. It became a kingdom in the 
year 1000; Otho III. emperor of Germany, 


conferring the title of king on Boleſlaus I. Red 


Ruſſia was added to this kingdom by Boleſlaus II. 
who married the heireſs of that country, A. D. 
1059. The depoſed' ſovereign is Staniſlaus Auguſ- 


'tus (late count Poniatowſki) born the 17th of Ja- 
nuary, 1732, elected the 7th of September, and 
crowned the 25th of November, 1764, on the death 


of Auguſtus, who died October the 5th, 1763. It 


was their cuſtom not to inter. their dead king till a 


new one was choſen, Poland was diſmembered by 


the emperor of Germany, the empreſs of Ruſſia, and 


the King of Pruſſia, who, by a partition treaty, 
ſeized the moſt valuable territories, 1772; andagain 
by Ruſſia and Pruſſia, in the year 1793, when the 
better half of thoſe provinces preſented on your map 
as a part of Poland, where violently wreſted from it, 
and the Diet of Poland, protected in its debates by a 
formidable Ruſſian army, exhibited the degrading 
fpeQacle of a Ruſſian ambaſſador indecently threat- 


- ening its mild ſovereign, and high-ſpirited nobility, 


and even impriſoning its members, till he had com- 
pelled them to ratify a treaty of friendſhip with his 


auguſt miſtreſs, and her ally the King of Prufſia !— 
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This injuſtice was completed by the depoſition of the 
king, and the annihilation of the kingdom, which 
was divided between Ruſſia and Pruſſia, in 1795, the 
reſt of Europe being too much engaged by the 


French revolution to interfere in a matter even of 


this high moment. 1 
| PRUSSIA. „5 

The kingdom of Pruſſia is bounded north, by 
part of Samogitia; ſouth, by Poland Proper and 
Maſovia; eaſt, by part of Lithuania; and weſt, by 
Poliſh Pruſſia and the Baltic. Its length two hun- 
dred miles, breadth one hundred and twenty; and 
has 600,000 inhabitants. | 7 

The government is deſpotic, and ſucceſſion here- 

ditary. The religion Proteſtant, but all are per- 
mitted and protected. „ 
Koningſberge, at the diſtance of 860 miles eaſt 
of London; is the capital. This city is large and 
beautiful, and divided into three parts. It has many 
fine public buildings, and a celebrated univerſity. 
Its principal commerce is in the timber of oaks 
and fir trees, in wax and honey. The number of 
its inhabitants is 56,000. 

Pruſſia was anciently inhabited by an idolatrous 
and cruel people. The barbarity and ravages they 
were continually making upon their neighbours, 
obliged, about the middle of the thirteenth century, 
| | | ; Conrad, 
* Long. 21 35' E. Lat. 54 4, N. | 
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Conrad, duke of Maſovia, to call to his aſſiſtance 
the knights of the Teutonic order. who were juſt 


then returned from the Holy Land. Theſe Knights 
choſe a grand maſter. They attacked thoſe people 


with ſucceſs, and, after a bloody war of fifty 


years, reduced them to obedience, and obliged them 
to embrace Chriſtianity, They maintained their 
conqueſt till 1525, when Albert, Margrave of 
Brandenburg, their laſt grand maſter, having made 
himfelf maſter of all Pruſſia, ceded the weftern part 
to the king of Poland, and was acknowledged duke 
of the eaſtern part, but to be held as a fief of that 
kingdom. The eleRor Frederic-William, ſurnam- 
ed the Great, by a treaty with Poland in 1656, ob- 
tained a confirmation of this part of Pruſſia to him 
and his heirs, freed from vaſſalage, and in 1663 he 
was declared independent and ſovereign duke. 
With theſe titles,. and as grand maſter of the Teu- 
tonics, they continued till 1701, when Frederic, 
ſon of Frederic-William the Great, and grandfa- 
ther of the late king, raiſed the dutchy of Pruſſia to 
a kingdom, and on January 18, 1701, in a ſolemn 
aſſembly of the ſtates of the empire, placed the 
crown with his own hands upon his head ; ſoon after 
which he was acknowledged king of Pruſſia by all 
the other European powers. The Prince who at 
preſent fills the throrie is Frederic Wu, ne- 
phew to the late king. | s | 
Ws | Your's moſt affeQionately. 
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The iſlands are named Zealand, Funen, Lang- 
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DENMARK. 


63,200 ſq 


iſles and pen 


p of eight iſlands 
peninſula called Jutland, about two hundred and 
containing 
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forty miles long, and one hundred and eighty broad, 
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Denmark is an hereditary kingdom „and govern- 
ed in an abſolute. manner ; but the Daniſh kings are 
legal ſovereigns, and perhaps the only legal ſove- 
reigns in the world; for the ſenators, nobility, cler- 
gy, and commons, diveſted themſelves of their right, 
as well as power, in the year 1660, and made a for- 
mal ſurrender of their liberties to the then King 
Frederic III. Their religion is Lutheran, no other 
being tolerated. 

The Danes, chough tall and ſtrong bodied men, 
are low-ſpirited wretches, having neither the cou- 
| rage or vigour of their enterpriſing anceſtors, who 

were at one time maſters of England. In their ha- 
bits they uſually imitate the French dreſs ; but in 
winter they wrap themſelves up in furs and wool, like 
their neighbours. 

As this is a flat country, abounding in bogs and - 
moraſſes, and ſurrounded by the ſea, it is extremely 
ſubject to fogs and foul air, and affords a very indiffe- 
rent ſoil; but little corn, except rye, grows here, 
and good paſture is very ſcarce, - . 

The commodities they export are timber, lean cat- 
tle, dry fiſh, iron, naval ſtores, and Eaſt-India ware 53 
for which they import wine, oil, tobaeco, ſalt, fil 3 
woollen, ſtuffs, ſugar, and ſpices. 

The metropolis and reſidence of his preſent Daniſh 
Majeſty, CurisTian VII. is at Copenhagen, 
large, rich, and well fortified town, where there are 

. | about 
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about eighty thouſand inhabitants. It ſtands on the 
_ Eaſtern ſhore of the iſland of Zealand, at the diſtance 


of five hundred and forty miles north eaſt from Lon- 


don. The houſes in the principal ftreets are built 
with brick, and thoſe in their lanes chiefly with 
timber. . 

His Majeſty has a country ſeat about twenty . 
from Copenhagen, called Frederieſburg. It is a moſt 
magnificent houſe, and well built, but ill contriyed 
and badly ſituated, being in a moiſt and unhealthy 
marſh. | 

Bartholinus, celebrated for his knowledge of ana- 
tomy, and Tycho-Brahe, the famous aſtronomer, 
were natives of this country. 

Territories belpnging to the Crown of Denmark. 

The cold iſland of Iceland in the northern ſeas; 
Greenland, not much known; Nova Zembla, an 
uninhabited country; the Land of Jeſſo, in Aſia, 
abounding in furs. In the Eaſt Indies, on this fide 
the Ganges, on the Coromandel coaſt, they have 
Tranquebar, a very fine and much frequented ſea 
port. In Africa they have the forts of Chriſtianburg 
and Frederieſburg. 

Denmark, the ancient kingdom of the Goths, was 
little known till the year 714, when Gormo was 
king; and Suenon king of Norway in 998. Theſe 
two kingdoms were united under Eric IX. in 1412. 


crown was elective till 1660, when it was de- 
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clared hereditary, in favour of Frederic III. Chriſ- 
tian VII. is the preſent ſovereign. He was born the 
| 29th of January, 1749, and ſucceeded his father Feb, 
14, 1766. He viſited England in 1768. His queen, 
the youngeſt ſiſter of George III. king of Great- 
Britain, was ſuddenly ſeized, confined in a caſtle as 
a ſtate priſoner, and afterwards baniſhed the king- 
dom, by the manceuvres'of a powerful faction, head- 
ed by the Queen Dowager. She died in exile, 1775. 
The Counts Struenſee and Brandt (the firſt prime 
miniſter, and the queen's phyſician) were ſeized at 
the fame time, Jan. 16, 1772, and beheaded the 
ſame year. By his late queen he has iſſued, Frede- 


ric, Prince Royal, born Jan. 28, 1768; an active 

and amiable Prince, in whoſe hands the govern- 
ment principally reſts ; and Louiſa Auguſta, born 
July 7, 1771. 
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Is 800 miles long, 500 broad, cont 
288,715 ſquare miles, with 2,000,000 inhabitants. 
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2. Gothland. 
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3, Northland. 
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The ſabdivifions of Gothland, are, Eaſt Goth- 
land, and Weſt Gothland, Smaland, Halland, Blek-. 


ing, and Shonen. 
Sweden Proper contains the provinces of Dale- 


carlia, Weſtermania, Mericia, Upland, Sudermania. 
Northland includes the provinces of Geftricia, 
Helſingia, Medalpadia, Jewpterland, Angermania, 
Eaſt and Weſt Bothnia. ES N 
Finland has the provinces of N. and S. Finland, 
Cajana, Tavaſtia, Savolaxia, Nylandia, Carelia, 
belonging to Ruſſia. 
Lapland is divided into Uma, Pithia, Lula, 
Torno, and Kimi; but the limits of theſe diviſions 
are not known, the people leading a wandering life, + 
and having very few towns, but live in huts under 
the ſnow two-thirds of the year, 5 
© _ Sweden is a wretched cold country, incumbered | 
with: barren rocks, lakes, and mountains, which a 
great part of the year are covered with ſnow. The | 
air, however, is extremely healthful, and the people 
are, in general, chearful, complaiſant, and coura - ” 
; can endure hunger, cold, and poverty. They | 
have neither ſpring, nor autumn; they have ſum- — 
mer, however, for three months, which comes ſo { 
quick upon them, that the vallies are green in a | 
few days, which before were clothed with ſnow ; and t 
in that ſhort ſeaſon they ſow and plant all manner of 
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kitchen herbs: They have little corn land, but Pry 
paſture, and plenty of veniſon and fiſh. „ 
The women here go to plow, chreſh out the corn, 
row upon the water, ſerve the bricklayers, and carry 
burns, 557 be, oh i 
Lutheraniſm is the religion they profeſs ; 
they tolerate no other. Sohn Sor 
It is needleſs to ſay much of the conſtitution, and 
new form of government, eſtabliſhed in 1772, ſince 
every one knows that the king of Sweden is now 
more abſolute than any in Europe. 1 
Stockholm is the capital of this barren country, 
ſituate at the diſtance of ſeven hundred and thirty 
miles from London. It is built on ſix ſmall iſlands, 
which are joined together by wooden bridges, and is 
neither walled nor fortified, being ſufficiently ſe- 
cured by nature, by little rocks and iſlands which 
' ſurround it. It makes a grand appearance, having 
many ſtately palaces covered with copper, and is the 
reſidence of the kings of Sweden. Its arſenal is fa- 
mous. In 1739, an academy of ſciences was eſta- 
bliſhed here, as alſo of painting and ſculpture, 
founded by Count Teflin. Other towns of note are 
Gottenburgh, Lunden, Calmor, Abo, Tornia, &c.. 


We have no certain account of this country till 


the reign. of Biorno III. A. D. 714. Margaret, 
queen of Denmark and Norway, was called to the 
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tthrone of Sweden, on the forced refignation of 
Albert, their king, A. D. 1387. It remained united 
to the Daniſh crown till 1523, when the famous 
- Guſtavus Vaſa expelled the Danes, and ever ſince it 
has remained independent; but was made an abſolute 
' monarchy by the late king Guſtavus III. in 1772, 
who was aſſaſſinated on the 17thof April, 1792, at'a 
maſquerade, and languiſhed twelve days. The pre- 
ſent king Guſtavus Adolphus was born on the 1ſt of 
November, 1778, and has juſt taken the govern- 
ment on himſelf, which during his minority was 
conducted with great credit by his uncle the Dake 
of Sudermania, as regent. 8 
Norway, which is no more than the Northern Way, 
hies all along on the weſt of Sweden, and is about 
nine hundred miles long, andtwo hundred and forty 
broad, and has fer its chief towns Drontheim and 
Bergen, the reſidence of the Daniſh vice-roy, and 
Fredericſhall, at the ſiege of which town Charles 
XII. the famous King of Sweden, was killed by a 
muſket-ball, in the trenches, in the year 1718. 
This country is almoſt a perfect wilderneſs, full 
of mountains, and exceſſive cold. In the moſt nor- 
chern part of it their winters continue eight or nine 
mondhs, and the ground all that time is covered with 
miſerable | 
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deſcrib 
mark being by marriage queen of Norway, and ſuc- 


to Denmark 
year 1375, and 


Tears vaſt empire is bounded on the north, by the 
Frozen Ocean ; on the eaſt, by the Aſiatic Ruſſia; 
on the ſouth, by Little Tartary and Turkey ; and 
on the weſt, by Poland and Sweden ; being 1500 
miles long, 1109 broad, containing 1,103,485 
quare miles, and has 20,000,000 inhabitants. 

It is divided into eleven governments, which are, 


=, 1. St. Peterſburgh. 7. Smolenſt oy. 


= 2. Revel, _ 8. Kiow. En 
J Ros. - 9. Bielgorod. 5 
4. Nowogered. 10. Woronez, and 
5. Archangel. 11. Nifi-Nowvogorod. 
: 6. Moſcow. TL 


The whole of this immenſe empire, including the 
Aſiatic poſſeſſions, is of greater extent than all the 
other European ſtates, compriſing 44 nations. 
Its European provinces are thus diſpoſed upon 
your map. | 
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The Ruſſians -are, in general, drunken, proud, 
and ſelfiſh, barbarous, ignorant, and mean; of a 

; good ſtature, and inclinable to be corpulent; their 

features and complexion are good, and they have 

hale, vigorous conſtitutions. The Laplanders, who 

inhabit the coaſts of the Frozen Ocean, are of the = 
Tartar make, and clothe themſelves from head to 

foot in the ſkins of the rein-deer, ſewing two ſkins 99 

together, ſo that they have the hair next them as well 

as on the outſide, their coat and at being all of a | 


: 
piece. b LL 
Their country is generally marſhy, full of foreſts, 1 
lakes, and rivers, and in the northern and middle t 
parts, it is intenſely cold and chinly peopled, being 3 
covered with ſnow ſix months in the year; but the t 
ſouthern, and thoſe parts towards Poland, are more e 
populous and fruitful, and (ppl the north with E 
proviſions. | 
When the froſty ſeaſon ſets in, which is uſually | * 
in November, their conveyance on the ſnow, in TG 
ledges drawn by rein deer, is ſo ſpeedy, as to enable f 
them to convey freſh proviſions to market a thouſand 4 
miles by land. th 
This vaſt tract of land is 4 the government of 
one monarch, formerly ſtyled Czar of Miſcouy, till ms 
Peter the Great aſſumed the title of Emperor of all 15 


the Rus. He rules in a moſt abſolute manner, 
having 
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l, having the lives and fortunes of his ſubjects wholly 
a at his diſpoſal. The ſucceſſion is hereditary, but the 
ir reigning ſovereign has the power of appointing a 
'e ſucceſſor. The eſtabliſhed religion is the Greek 
0 Church, a little differing from Popery, but all ochers 
1C are permitted and protected. | 
to St. Peterſburg is the capital of this empire. It 
18 is a large handſome city, built by Peter the Great, 
1 1703. It is of a prodigious extent, and is ſeated on 
{ IS an iſland, which lies in the middle of the river- 
Neiva, where the land has been conſiderably raiſed, 
8, The fort is very ſtrong, and is a regular fortifica- 
le tion ; but the principal defect of this city is, chat it 
8 is not built high enough to protect it from inunda- 
he | tions, which ſometimes have occafioned the loſs of 
re conſiderable ſums of money. It is 1050 miles NL. 
th E. of London, and has 1 130,000 inhabitants. 
Moſcow is pleaſantly ſituated in the dutehy of . 
u Moſcow, ſtanding in the very heart of the empire, 
m and is inhabited by the chief merchants and manu- 
bg facturers of the country, and ſuch nobility as do not 
nd attend the court. Peter the Great cut a canal from 
| | this capital to Peterſburg. . 
of | Archangel ſtands in the north, upon the White : 
till Sea, and is a place of - good trade. Here the Ruſ- 
all ſians build ſome of their men of war. f 
er, The hiſtory of this empire, which is now of fuch 


conſequence in the affairs of Europe, has its com- 
ri | mencement 


2 
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mencement only A. D. $62, when Rurick was 


grand duke of Novogorod in this country. In the 


year 981, Wolidimer was the firſt Chriſtian king. 
The Poles conquered it about 1058, but it is uncer- 


tain how long they kept it. Andrey I. began his. 


reign 1158, and laid the foundation of Moſcow. 
About 1200 of the Mungul Tartars conquered it, 


and held it ſubject to them till 1540, when John Ba- 


ſilow itz reſtored it to independency. About the mid- 
dle of the ſixteenth century, the Ruſſians diſcovered 
ard conquered Siberia, It became an empire in 


47: 1, Peter I. afſuming the title of Emperor of all 
the Ruſſias, which was admitted by the powers of 


Europe in future negociations with the court of Pe- 
terſburg. A revolution, without bloodſhed, in 


favour of the Empreſs Elizabeth, 1740; and another 


in 1762, in favour of the late Empreſs Catherine I. 
who depoſed her conſort Peter III. The Emperor 
John, an infant, was depoſed, and ſhut up in priſon, 
where he remained till 1763, when an attempt 
being made to releaſe him, he was killed by the 
officer of the guard, to prevent it. Her reign has 
been the admiration of Europe. She has triumphed 
over the Turks, defeated a formidable impoſtor, 
extended commerce greatly, increaſed her navy, and 
adminiſtered juſtice with an equal hand. The deaths 
of two unfortunate ſovereigns caſt a blemiſh even 
upon thele illuſtrious aQtions that no time can take 
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8 away, and future ages will remove the veil that is 
Ee nov ſo carefully caſt over thoſe dark tranſactions. | 
7 | The hiſtory of the riſe and progreſs of the Ruſſian  * 
r- empire, I recommend to your particular notice. - 
is. ff Catherine II. died Nov, 17, 1796, and was ſuc- 
W. ceeded by her ſon Paul I. the preſent emperor, who 
it, was crowned at Moſcow, April 16, 9 
a 5 N ; . Adieu! 
d- ; | 5 ——— 
ed + : 
in 1 — — 
all . c 0 
of i LETTER XX, 
Pe- g | 
"= | HUNGARY. | | 
ther | | I Cs 
H. Heonxcanr is bounded by Poland on the north ; 
eror by Auſtria and Moravia, on the weſt; by Tranſil- | 
ſon, vania, on the eaſt; and Turkey on the ſouth ; being "4 
mpt 500 miles long, and 200 broad. | | 
the | Itis divided into ; 
1 has 1. Upper Hungary, | | 
phed Z 2. Lower Hungary, 3 
oſtor, | | 3. Tranfilvania. | | | 
, and | e,, ts, 0 
deaths Thus diſpoſed upon your map. 
even ; | 
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Hungary is a very cheap country, the land being 
infinitely fertile, and in ſome places producing the 
moſt eſteemed grape in Europe. It is beautified 
with lakes, the windings of the Danube, and many 
ſtreams which flow into that fine river. In the woods 
of Hungary are bred a race of horſes, the moſt ac- 
tive, hardy, and ſpirited, for their ſize, in the 
world; theſe have been found very uſeful in war, 
and the huſſars, or light dragoons, of / the Auſtrian 
army are mounted on them®, | 

The men in Hungary are remarkably handſome 
and well ſhaped ; their appearance is improved by 
their dreſs, which is peculiar and very becoming. 

The women are extremely beautiful. 

By the conſtitution of Hungary, the crown is ſtill 
held to be elective. This point is not diſputed. , All 
that is inſiſted on is, that the heir of the houſe of Auſ- 
tria ſhall be elected as often as a vacancy happens. 
Popery is the prevailing religion, and the govern» 
ment abſolute. The revenue 500,000. 

Pars ux, in Upper Hungary, is the capital of 
the whole kingdom, and is 820 miles E. S. E. from 
London. It is well built, and, like Vienna, has ſub- 
urbs more magnificent than itſelf, Its inhabitants 
amount to 60,000. In this city the ſtates of Hungary 
hold their aſſemblies, and in the cathedral church the 


ſovereign 


r. Moore. 
+ Loop: -270 30 E. Lat. 4389 20 N. 
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ſovereign is crowned. . On a ſteep hill ory th 
town ſtands the caſtle, which is a noble Gothic buil- 
ding, of a ſquare form, with a tower at each corner. 
The regalia of Hungary, conſiſting of the crown 
and ſceptre of St. Stephen, the firſt king, are e > 
ſited here. Theſe are carefully ſecured by ſeven 
locks, the keys of which are kept by the ſame num- 
ber of Hungarian noblemen. No Prince is held by 
te populace as legally their ſevereign, till he is 
- Crowned with the diadem of king Stephen : and they 
have a notion that the fate of their nation depends 
upon this crown remaining in their poſſeſſion; it has, 
therefore been always removed in times of danger to 
places of the greateſt ſafety. | 

Tokay is alſo in Upper Hungary; the ſpot of 
land which yields that moſt excellent wine called. 
Tokay. 

Hermanſtadt is the capital of . and 
Eſſeck is the capital of Eſclavonia; both large, 
ſtrong and well-built towns. 

This kingdom is che ancient Pannonia. Julius 
Cæſar was the firſt Roman that attacked Hungary, 
and Tiberius ſubdued it. The Goths afterwards took 
it; and in the year 376, it became a prey to the 
Huns and Lombards. It was annexed to the empire 
of Germany under Charlemagne, but- became au 
independent kingdom in 920. It was the feat of 
bloody wars between the Turks and Germans, for 


* 
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| the poſſeſſion of it, from 1540 to 1739, when, 

by the treaty of Belgrade, it was ceded to the latter, 
: and is now annexed to the German empire. For- 
„ merly it was an aſſemblage of different ſtates, and 


ph the firſt who aſſumed the title of king was, in the 

2 year 997, STEPHEN, diſtinguiſhed with the appella- 
wy” tion of Sa IN r, becauſe he firſt introduced Chriſtia- 

Fant; nity into this country. The preſent ſovereign is, 

s Francis II. Emperor of Germany, who ſucceeded 

y his father, Leopold II. March 1, 1792. RS 


I am, &c. 
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TURKEY IN EUROPE. 8 
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: Tas TuRx1sH or OTToMan Empire in Europe 
is bounded by Poland, Germany, the Gulph of Ve- 
nice, the Archipelago, and the Euxine. Its length is 
about 1000 miles, and its breadth 900; contains 
960,057 ſquare miles, and has 8,000,000 inhabi- 
tants. | 

It is divided into fourteen provinces; which are, 


1. Little Tartary. 8. Boſnia. 
2. Beſſarabia, or 9. Croatia. 
Bijal. 10. Dalmatia. c 
3. Moldavia. 11. Albania. 
4. Walachia. 12. Macedonia. ; 
5. Bulgaria, 13. Theſſaly, and : 
6. Servyia, | 14. Morea. 


7. Romania. | | q 
- Theſe provinces are diſpoſed upon your map near- 
ly in the following order: 
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The Turks are naturally ſavage, and untaught, 
conſequently their manners muſt be brutal. Their 


politics conſiſt of fraud and diſſimulation; they are 


aſhamed of nothing that is baſear perfidious; they at- 
tempt not to acquire the affection, but to tyrannize 
over the lives and fortunes of their fellow creatures; 
and their government is maintained by the moſt ar- 
bitrary meaſures that paſſion, revenge, avarice and 
corruption can ſuggeſt. | 

Their religion is that of Mahomet, whom they 
believe to be a greater prophet than Jeſus Chriſt; and 
the text of their law is the Koran, a ſoil fruitful of 
chicanery and deceit. The government is deſpotic, 
and hereditary. a | 

This exrenfive empire is advantageouſly ſituated 
in a fruitful ſoil, producing excellent wool, corn, 
wine, oil, fruit, coffee, rhubarb, myrrh, and other 
odoriferous plants and drugs in the greateſt variety 
and abundance ; but the Turks are too ſlothful and 
indolent to apply themſelyes to manufactures, theſe 
being managed by their Chriſtian ſubjects, who an- 
nually export from thence the fineſt carpets, be ſides 
great quantities of cotton, leather, raw ſilk, &e. 

The capital of the Grand Signior's er emperor 
of Turkey's dominions, is Coms TAN TINO LE“, 
anciently called Byzantium, but at preſent Stram- 

: LE | boul, 


* Long. 239 54 E. Lat. 419 1 N. 
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boul by the Turks, and very frequently, by European 
nations, the Porte, being one of the ſecureſt and 
moſt commodious harbours in Europe. This city, 
which ſtands on the weſtern ſhore of the Boſphorus, 
in the province of Romania, was rebuilt by the em- 
peror Conſtantine in the fourth century, who trans- 
ferred hither the ſeat of the Roman government 
upon his death it obtained the name of Conſtanti- 
nople. | 

It is of a triangular ſhape, waſtied by the ſea on two 
ſides, and riſing gradually from the ſhore, in the 
form of an amphitheatre. The view of it from the 
harbour is confeſſedly the fineſt in the world, exhi- 
biting a multirude of magnificent moſques, or tem-. 
ples, with their domes and minarets, and theſeraglio 
or palace intermixed with gardens, and groves of 


evergreens, The expectations excited by chis proſ- 


pect, however, are diſappointed on entering the ci 
ty, where we find the ſtreets narrow, the houſes of 
the common people low, and built of boards ; but 
the public buildings, palaces, moſques, or temples, 
bagnios, and caravanſeras for the entertainment of 
ſtrangers, are many of them very magnificent. The 
chief moſque, particularly that which was formerly 
the Metropolitan chureh of St. Sophia, is ſaid to be 
the fineſt remple in the world, covered with five 
extenſive domes or cupolas. The city is ſurrounded 


oy 
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by a wall about twelve miles in circumference, and 
the ſuburbs are very extenſive, Its diſtance from 
London is 1590 miles S. E. and it contains 626,000 
inhabitants. | 0 : 

The ſecond city of the empire is Apr1tanorLE, 
built by the Emperor Adrian, from whom it has 
received its name. This city was the ſeat of the 
Turkiſh empire before they made he conqueſt of 
Conſtantinople. 

The old cuſtle of Romania, a alla Seftos, 
lying on the European Point of the Helleſpont, with 
Abydas on the oppoſite ſhore, are celebrated by the 
poets forthe amours of Hero and Leander. Here it was 
that Xerxes laid abridge over the Helleſpont, on 
which he paſſed his arthy when he invaded Greece. 

The plains of Philippi, famous for the victory 
obtained by Auguſtus and Mark Anthony. over Bru- 
tus and Caſſius, are in the province of Macedonia. 

In Theſſaly, beſides Mount Olympus, which the 
Ancients eſteemed one of the higheſt mountains in 
the world, are thoſe of Pelion and Offa, mentioned 
ſo often by the poets ; between the two laſt mention- 
ed mountains, lay the celebrated plains of Tempe, 
repreſented by the Ancients as FRI to the Elyſian 
Fields. . 

The Or ron Ax empire, or ſovereignty of the 
Turkiſh empire, was founded at Conſtantinople by 
Ornuax, Or roman, or O>:4an I. upon the total 
: „ | | deftruction 
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deſtruction of the empire of the eaſtern Greeks in 
the year 1300, who was ſucceeded by a race of the 
moſt warlike princes that are recorded in hiſtory. 
The preſent Ottoman or Turkiſh emperor is Selim 
III. born in 1761, and enthroned April 7, 1789. 
The titles theſe princes aſſume are very pompous, 
and often blaſphemous; the ſhadow of God, a God 
on Earth, Brother to the Sun and Moon, Diſpoſer of 
all earthly Crowns, & c. The common appellations 
are Sultan, Grand Signior, and Emperor. 

Here we ſhall complete our tour of Europe; to- 
morrow we will, if you pleaſe, take a pleaſant voy- 
age together, and viſit the European iſlands, and 
then continue our tramp over Aka, the ſultry plains 
ot Africa, and the deſerts of America. In the mean 
time, believe me 

Your affectionate 


LETTER XXII 


Wi will begin our intended voyage on the north 
ſide of Europe, where the firſt iſland that preſents it- 
felf is a very large one, over againſt Norway, on 
ſome part of whoſe ſurface you may find ice all the 
year round, notwithſtanding it has in it the ever - burn- 
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ing mount Hecla; hence, therefore, it is juſtly 


named the iſland of Iceland, and belongs to Denmark. 
The: Britiſh iſlands lie further to the ſouth, The 


two greater ones are, Great-Britain, compoſed of 


England and Scotland; on the eaſt, and Ireland on 
the weſt, Great-Britain is inhabited on the north 
by the Scots, on the ſouth by the Engliſh, and on 


* 


the weſt by the Welch. In England, on the banks 


of che River Thames, ſtands London, the fineſt city 
in the world. In Scotland, their chief city is Edin- 


burgh; and on the eaſt coaſt of Ireland ſtands their 


fine metropolis, Dublin. 
As to the ſmaller Britiſh iſles, we will firſt go off 


the north of Scotland, to the numerous Orkneys, or 


Orcades, beyond which, ſtill further north, you 
will ſee another ſeries of iſlands, the greateſt of , 
which is Shetland, : 

Turning now to the weſt, you fee oppoſite to the 
weſtern ſhore of Scotlaud, another tra& of Iflands, 


called the Hebrides, or weſtern Iſlands, the chief 


whereof 1s Lewis, the two Uiſts, Sky, Mull, Jura, 


Kc. containing collectively about 50, ooo inhabi- 
tants, many of whom are hardy ſeamen. On the 


coaſts is a moſt valuable herring fiſhery, 

We will turn ourſelves now ſouthward, and on 
the weſt of England you may ſee two iſlands, one the 
Iſle of Man, which was long an hereditary royalty, 


giving 
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giving the title and ſtate of King to the earls of 
Saliſbury and Derby, and the dukes, of Athol; till 
purchaſed by the King of England in 1765; and the 
other Angleſea, thatis, Engliſh Seat in Wales. 

Further on, beyond theſe, ftill ſouthward, over- 
againſt the Land's End, lie a cluſter of dangerous 
rocks, called the Scilly Iſlands, famous for their tin 


A great way now eaſtward, far beyond the Lizard 
Point, on the ſouth of England, you may ſee the 
Iſle of Wight; far below which, ſtill ſouthward, 
near the French coaſt, lie the iſlands of Jerſey and 
Guernſey. Leaving the Channel, on the coaſt of 
France, is another tract of ſmall iſlands, the chief 
of which the French call Belle-Iſle. Be 

The Azores, oppoſite to, and belonging to o Por- 
tugal, are generally reckoned among the Aftican 
iſlands; but the iſland Cadiz, not far from the Straits 
of Gibraltar, is in Europe. | | 

As ſoon as you have got through the Straits of 
Gibraltar, you will find the iſland of .Yvica, about 
thirty miles long, and twenty-four broad; a moun- 
tainous country, the chief produce falt, of which 
they export large quantities; and a little further is 
Majorca, about ſixty miles long, and forty five broad. 
The country is mountainous, but produces corn, oil, 


This was the chief of thoſe iſland called 


* 


burning ſulphur, fix miles round, from whence ſome- 


** 
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by the ancients, Baleares, famous for ſlingers ; and 
Minorca, incumbent with barren hills, and only fa- 
mous for the fine harbour of Port Mahon. It is 
about thirt y miles long, and twelve broad. Theſe 
iſlands are ſubject to Spain. 5 | 

After theſe, further eaſt, lies Sardinia, from 
whence the Duke of Savoy takes the title of king, 
although its annual revenues do not exceed 5oool. 


Its capital city is Cagliari. The inhabitants are 


Papiſts. It is one hundred and forty miles in length, 
and fixty miles in breadth, and is prettily diverſified 
with hills and vallies. Higher above is Corſica, a 
very mountainous iſland, one hundred and ten miles 


in length, and fifty in breadth, formerly belonging 


to the Genoeſe, who, not being able to keep the na- 
tives in awe, permitted the French to make a con- 
queſt of the whole iſland in 1770. | 

A little further, juft below the toeof Italy, you ſee 
extends the fertile iſland of Sicily, one hurdred and 
ſeventy miles in length, and one hundred in breadth. 
Near the middle of this iſland ſtands the burning 
mountain Etna, feigned by the poets to be Vulcan's 
blackſmith's ſhop, where he and his journeymen, 
the Cyclops, are ſaid to make the thunderbolts and 
armour for the gods. This mountain is ſixty miles in 
circumference, and, at the top, there is a baſon of 


its currants ; and Cerigo, or Cytherea, celebrated 1 
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times iſſue rivers of melted minerals that run down 
into the ſea, The hill is ſo high, that, round the ba- 
ſon, there is a circle of ſnow great part of the year. 

In the midſt, between Sicily and Italy, runs a very 
narrow and turbulent ſea, bellowing among the 
rocks, called the Straits of Meſſina, dangerous for 
ſailors; for on one fide lies the devouring rock Scyl- g 
la, and on the other fide the foaming Charybdis, 
much talked of by the poets ; who likewiſe feign 
that Sicily, being once joined to the main land of Ita- 
ly, was cut off into that ſhape by Neptune's trident; 
but it is more probable that it was done by an earth- 
quake. e 

From hence, under Sicily, you ſee the iſland Me- | 
lita, or Malta, now belonging to a famous -order 
of knights, called the knights of St. John, governed 
by a grand maſter; here St. Paul was ſhip» 
wrecked, This iſland is impregnable by art and na- 
ture. The pretent grand maſter is Emanuel de Rohan 
de Poldue, elected in 1775. i 

Turning up towards the coaſt of Turkey, we ar- 
rive at the ſmall iſland of Corfu, anciently called 
Phceacia, and once the regal ſeat of King. Alcinous, 
who kindly received Ulyfles after his ſhipwreck, 
After this lies the populous iſland" Cephalonia 
and a good way further on, you ſee Zant, famous for 


for having been the favourite reſidence of Venus. 


28/1 
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Paſling « on towards the eaſt, you will meet mich the 
celebrated Crete, now Candia, an iſland large, plea- 
ſant, and fertile, in which ſtands the famous Mount 
Ida, where Jupiter is ſaid to have been educated, 
now no better than a barren rock; and Lethe, the 
river of oblivion, is a torpid ſtream. 

We will now go hence, if you pleaſe, td © 
to the Archipelago, which has in it, on both ſides, a 
large ſeries of iſlands, even to the Straits of the Hel- 
leſpont by Conſtantinople. The iſles on the left 
hand of the Archipelago are European, thoſe on the 


right are reckoned Aſiatic, quite up northward, 


The iſland Salamis, now Coluri, where Themiſtocles 


defeated the Perſian fleet; and Zgina, where money 


was firſt coined, lying in the Saronic Gulf oppoſite 
to Athens, are European. After theſe lies fertile 
Negropont, the ancient Eubæa, an iſland in length 


about ninety miles, and in breadth twenty-five. Here 
the Turkiſh gallies lie. Further up are the iſlands. 


Sciro, where Achilles lay concealed to prevent his 
going to Troy, till he was diſcovered by Ulyſles ; 
and loſty Paparethus, and others. Afterwards lie the 
dry ſcorched up Lemnos the iſland on which Vul- 


can is feigned by the poets to have fallen, when 


kicked out of heaven by Jupiter, for his deformity, 


and lamed by the fall ; and nigh it the ancient Tha- 


ſos, or fruitful iſland of Ceres. F urther on lies 
1 75 mountainous 
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Asia, which I am going to deſcribe to you, is 
ſaperior to Europe and Africa in the extent of its 
territories, ſtretching into all climates z from the 


ſrozed wilds of Siberia, where the hardy inhabi- 


tants, clothed in furs, are drawn in ledges over the 
ſnow; to the ſultry regions of India and Siam, 


where, ſeated upon lofty elephants, the people 


ſhelter themſelves from the ſcorching ſun by the 
ſpreading umbrella. FE | = 

This immenſe tract of land is bounded by the 
Frozen Ocean on the north; on the weſt, by the 
Red Sea, Mediterranean Sea, Europe, and part of 
Africa; on the eaſt, it is bounded by the Pacific 
Ocean; and on the ſouth, by the Indian Sea ; com- 
preheniling, beſides iſlands, 1. the empire of China; 
2. the ſeveral nations of Tartary ; 3. Perſia; 4. 
India, Indoſtan, or the empire of the Great Mogul; 
and, 5. Turkey in Aſia, which comprehends Judea, 
or Paleſtine, and Georgia ; 6. Arabia, 

The following little ſcheme will convey to you 2 
clearer idea of the continent of Aſia, as divided into 
diſtin empires or kingdoms, 
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This, though the ſecond, is yet the principal 
quarter of the globe; for in Aſia, the All-Wiſe 
Creator planted the Garden of Eden, in which he 
formed the firſt man and firſt woman, from whom 
the race of mankind was to ſpring. Aſia became 
again the nurſery of the world after the deluge, 


whence the deſcendants of Noah diſperſed their va- 


rious colonies into all the other parts of the globe. 
It was here the great and merciful work of our Re- 
demption was accompliſhed by our pleſſed Saviour; 
and it was from hence that che light of his glorious 
Goſpel was carried, with amazing rapidity, into all 

the known nations, by his diſciples and followers. 
This was, in ſhort, the theatre of almoſt every 
action recorded in the Holy Scriptures. * 

This vaſt tract of land was, in the earlieſt ages, 
governed by the Aſſyrians, Medes, Perſians, and 
Greeks. Upon the extinftion of theſe empires, 
the Romans carried their arms even beyond the 
Ganges, till at length the Mahometans, or, as they 
are uſually called, Saracens, ſpread their devaſta- 

tions widely over this continent, deſtroying all its 
ancient ſplendor, and rendering the moſt populous 

and fertile ſpots of Aſia, wild and uncultivated 

_ deſerts, | 

Various are the religions profeſſed in Aſia. 

: Chriſtianity, though planted here with wonderful 
rapidity by the Apoſtles and primitive fathers, has 

ſuffered 
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ſuffered an almoſt total eclipſe by Mahometaniſm, 
which has overſpread Turkey, Arabia, Perſia, part 
of Tartary, and part of India. The other parts 
of Tartary, India, China, Japan, and the Afatic 
iſlands, are involved in the groſſeſt idolatry, under 
different forms; the moſt conſiderable of which 
are, the worſhippers of Brama and Foe ; beſides 
theſe, there are the more ſagacious followers of 


Confucius, and ſome of a more ancient ſet, who 


derive their principles from Zoroaſter, acknowledg- 


ing one ſupreme deity, whom they worſhip under 


the ſymbol of ſire, which they eſteem the brighteſt 
and pureſt emblem of the All- perfect God. 

The principal languages ſpoken in Aſia, are, the 
modern Greek, the Turkiſh, and Ruſſian, the Tar- 
tarian, the Perſian, the Arabic, the Malavan, the 
Chineſe, and the Japaneſe. The European lan- 
guages are alſo ſpoken upon the coaſts of India and 
China. ; 1 

The trade of theſe parts, in Tartary, is in fables, 
martins, furs, iron, & c. In other parts, filks, ga- 
roſe, ſooſes, carpets, tapeſtry, mohair, muſk, cinna- 
mon, aloes, rhubarb, caſſia, myrrh, camphire, coffee, 
incenſe, manna, ſpices, nutmegs, tea, drugs, gold 
duſt, quickſilver, diamonds, and fine china, lac- 


_— and japanned ware. 
Beſides 


— 
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Beſides the animals we have in Europe, there are 
lions, leopards, tigers, camels, elephants, rhinoce- 
roſes, Orang-Outangs, and Chimpanzee, which are 
animals almoſt as big as a man, and greatly reſem- 
ble the human ſhape. _ | 8 

The iſlands of Aſia are, che Mariana, or Ladrone 
iſlands, Formoſa, and the Philippines in the eaſtern 
ocean. The Moluccas, and the ſpice iſlands, Ce- 
lebes, Borneo, Java, Sumatra, Ceylon, the Mal- 
dives, &c. in che Indian ocean. Cyprus, Rhodes, 
Leſbos, or Mytilene, Chios, or Scio, Samos, Covs, 
and a few others of leſs note on the coaſts of Aſia, 

Moſt of the iſlands ly ing near, or under the line, 
afford great quantities of ſugar and ſpice, which the 
Dutch trade with to all parts of the world. 

The inhabitants, who are of a tawny or olive 
colour, and go almoſt naked, uſe bows and poiſoned 
arrows, are ſuperſtitious and groſs idolaters ; and 
in ſome places, it 1s ſaid, offer their children in ſa- 
crifice to their idol gods. | 

The principal rivers that water Afia, are, the 
Tigris and Euphrates, between Arabia and Perſia ; 
the Indus and the Ganges, i in India. The latter is 
the largeſt and moſt famous river of all Aſia, and 
its ſource, according to the opinion of the Indians, 
is celeſtial, ſince they ſay one of their gods pours 
I 


0 
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it from his mouth, at Mount Ima, from whence, 


paſſing . through many ſtates, and directing its 
courſe ſouth, it paſſes into the kingdom of Bengal, 


and throws itſelf into the ſea by ſeveral mouths. 


The higheſt mountains of Aſia are Ararat, near 
the Caſpian ſea, on which it is thought the ark of 


Noah reſted, when the waters of the deluge ſub- 
ſided. Horeb and Sinai in Arabia. Lebanon in 


Judea. Mount Taurus, running from eaſt to weſt 


of all Aſia. Imaus in Tartary. The lofty Caucaſus, 


between Tartary and the Great Mogul empire, 
famous for the fabulous ſtory of Prometheus, who, 
according to the fiftion of the poets, was chained 
to this mountain ; and the Naugracut in Thibet. 
The Turks, Moguls, and Chineſe, are of good 
ſhape and complexion; the men wear turbans, 
veſts, and flippers; the women dreſs much like the 
men, only they wear a ſtiffened cap like a mitre, 
and their hair down. The Mogul ladies are fond of 
bracelets on their arms and legs, rings on their 
fingers and toes, jewels in their noſes, and pen- 
dants in their ears; and the Chineſe ladies are re- 
markable for their lictle feet, and the gentlemen for 
long nails. In Siam, Pegu, &c. the inhabitants 
are tawny, with coarſe features. The men wear a 
piece of cloth wrapped round their waiſt, and pull 
their beards, as the Chineſe and Tartars do, up by 
| | | the 
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The women have, beſides the piece 
about their waift, another thrown round their breaſts 
and ſhoulders, leaving the reſt of the body bare. 'The 
common people near the ſea go almoſt naked, 


the roots. 
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We will begin our ſurvey of Aſia with the vaſt, 
ancient, and opulent empire of CHINA, ſituated 
on the moſt eaſtern verge of the Aſiatic continent, 
which is bounded on the north by Eaſt and Weſt 
Tartary; on the eaſt by the Eaſtern Ocean; on the 


weſt by part of the Mogul's empire, and India be- 


yond the Ganges, from which it is parted by ridges 
of high mountains, and ſandy deſerts ; and on the 


ſouth partly by the kingdoms of Lao, Tonquin, 
Ava, and Cochin-China, and partly by the Southern 


Ocean or Indian Sea, which flows between it and 
the Philippine Ifles. It is about two thouſand 


miles in lengch, and ſixteen hundred in breadth, 


— 
* 
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and is ſaid to contain four thouſand four . 
walled cities; the chief of which are PRK IN, 
the reſidence of the preſent royal family, Nankin, 
and Canton, About eighteen hundred years ago, 
they built their great wall, to ſeparate and defend 
their ſtate againſt the neighbouring Tartars, which 
ſtill ſubſiſts to this day, on a circumference of fif- 
teen hundred miles, riſing over the tops of moun- 
tains, and deſcending down into low vallies, being 


almoſt every where twenty feet broad, and thirty 


feet high; a monument ſuperior to the pyramids, 
both by its utility and immenſity. Their empire 


is hereditary ; their religion Pagan; their learn- 


ing abſtruſe and defective, their letters, or charac- 
ters, being upwards of twenty thouſand. The tea 
plant is peculiar to this country, of which they 
raiſe enough to furniſh the whole world. All teas 
are the leaf of one and the ſame ſhrub; the ſup- 
poſition that green is from one kind of tree, and 
bohea from another, is a vulgar error, for they 
differ only, as malt may do, in being higher or 
flacker dried, or being finer or coarſer. 

This empire is reported to have been founded 
by Fohi, and he is ſaid to be the Noah of the Bible, 
about two thouſand two hundred and forty years 

before 


Long. 1160 28/ E. Lat. 409 N. Diſtance from London . 
4500 miles S. E. Contains 2,000,000 inhabitants. 
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before Chriſt. It is now governed by emperors of 
the Dynaſty of the Manchew- Tartars, who con- 
quered it, A. D. 1645. | | 
TarTARY, in length about two thouſand: miles, 
and breadth fixteen hundred, takes up all the 


northern regions of Afia. That part which borders 


on Muſcovy, is often called Muſcovy in Aſia, where 
lies Siberia“; a vaſt country, more inhabited than 
any in Tartary, and ſubject to the Ruſſians. Its 
chief towns are Tobolſti, 2230 miles N. E. from 
London, containing 15,000 inhabitants, and A/fra- 
can, a place of great trade, which has 70,000 inha- 
bitants. Here alfo are the Calmucks, Uſbecs, and 
Circaſſians. The whole is a ſavage, unpoliſhed, 
and unknown country. Its inhabitants are a fierce 
people; they worſhip images formed out of ſmall 
pieces of wood, whereon ſome reſemblances of fea- 
tures are rudely carved ; theſe they careſs and-adore 


in fine and proſperous ſeaſons; but when the con- 


trary happens, they deſpiſe and revile them. 
The traffic of the Tartars conſiſts in cattle, ſkins, 
beavers, rhubarb, ginſeng, muſk, and fiſh, 5 
The firſt acknowledged ſovereign of cheſe diſmal 
territories was the famous Jenghis Khan, A. PD. 
I 3 . 1206. 
* This county was called Siberia, only ſince its conqueſt by 
the Ruſſians from a Sclavonic word, ſignifying a riſen, having 


been made tuch,. on account of its extreme coldnels and barren» 
nels, 
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1206. His deſcendants poſſeſſed it till 1582, when 
the Monguls revolted to the Manchew Tartars, 


who reign in China. The Eluths became-an inde- 
pendent ſtate about 1400, and ſo remain. | 

The Empire of the Great Mogul, otherwiſe 
called InvosTan, or HiTuzr Ix DIA, is 2 coun- 
try as extenſive as China, and more known by the 
precious commodities that have been derived from 
it, than from an exact deſcription of it. A chain of 
mountains, but little interrupted, feems to have fixed 


its limits towards China, Tartary, and Perſia, and 


the reſt is ſurrounded by the ſea, The capital cities 
are Agra and Delhi“. Here are alſo two rivers 
famous in antiquity, the Indus and the Ganges. 
The revenue of the Great Mogul is 40, ooo, oool. 
INDIA BEYOND THE GANGES, or the farther 
Peninſula, is an extenſive country, 2000 miles long, 


and 1000 broad, abounding in rice, gold, ivory, 


canes, opium, precious ſtones, &c, It comprehends 
the kingdoms of Ava, Azem, Pegu, Laos, Siam, 
Cambodia, and Malacca, to whoſe ſeveral mo- 
narchs it is ſubject. The capital city is Siam, 5760 
miles 8. E. from London. 
The Engliſh Eaſt India Company's Cm 
lie on the Malabar and Coromandel coaſts of Hither 
N | | 5 India, 
* Long. 769 30%. Lat. 29 N. 4740 miles 8. E. from 
on. . 
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India, as alſo in Bengal: This Company is the moſt 


powerful commercial ſociety in the world, having 
about 16,000,000 of ſubjects in Aſia, and large ter- 


ritories of land. Their profits are vaſt, and their 


power exceeds that of many European ſtates. Bom- 
bay commands the faRories on the weſtern fide of 
the Peninſula, commonly called the Malabar coaſt, 
together with thoſe in Perſia ; the eſtabliſhments 


and poſſeſſions on the eaftern or Coromandel coaſt, 


are under the government of Madras; and thoſe in 
Bengal depend on Calcutta, 55 

The firſt conqueror of the whole of this country 
was Jenghis Khan, a Tartarian prince, who died 
A. D. 1226. In 1399, Timur Bek, by conqueſt, 
became Great Mogul. The Dynaſty continued in 
his family till the conqueſt of Tamerlane in the fiſ- 
teenth century, whoſe deſcendants have poſſeſſed the 
throne from that time ; but Kouli Khan, the famous 


| Sophi of Perſia, conſiderably diminiſhed the power 
of the Moguls, carried away immenſe treaſures from 


Delhi; and ſince that event, many of the Rajahs 
and Nabobs have made themſelves independent. 
'Per314 is a large empire, lying eaſtward of 
Turkey, between the Caſpian and Arabian ſeas. 
The Perſians, like the Turks, plundering all the ad- 


- Jacent nations for beauties to breed by, are of 


good ſtature, ſhape,, and complexion, noted for 
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their vivacity, gay dreſſing, humanity, and hoſpita- 


lity. The capital city, and reſidence of the ſove- 
reign, is Iſpahan *, a fine ſpacious town, contain- 


ing 600,000 inhabitants. It is: ſubject to its own 


ſophi, or emperor, Kerim Khan; and the govern- 
ment is abſolute and hereditary, Its' manufactures 


are of gold and filver lace, le ſilk, carpets, | 


i 


mohair; &c. - a 

The Perſian empire was founded by Cyrus, after 
his conqueſt of Media, five hundred and thirty-ſix 
years before Chriſt. It continued till it was over- 
thrown by Alexander the Great, three hundred and 
thirty-one years B. C. A new empire, ſtiled the 
Parthian, was formed by the Perſians under Arbaces, 


two hundred and fifty years B. C.; but in A. D. 


229, Artaxerxes reſtored it to its ancient title; and 


in 65 1, the Saracens put an end to that empire. 


From this time Perſia was a prey to the Tartars, 
and a province of Indoſtan, till Thomas Kouli 
Khan once more raiſed it to a powerful kingdom. 

He was aſſaſſinated in 1747. 
Following the apparent courſe of the ſun, the 

next country we come to is 
Turkey in Afia, which contains many large 
Filer, particularly . Judea or Paleſtine, 
Pheenicia, 


0 Long, 51* 3& E. Lat. w 50 N. Diſtance from. Lone 
don 2900 miles 8. E. 
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Pheenicia, &c. all ſubject to che Turks. In Palet- 


tine or the Holy Land, and countries adjacent, 
were Babylon, Damaſcus, Nineveh, Tyre, Sidon, 
Samaria, Bethlehem, Nazareth, and Jeruſalem the 
capital, which was taken, pillaged, burnt, and en- 
tirely razed to the ground by Titus, the Roman ge- 
neral, under Domitian, in the year 70, and is now a 
very inconſiderable place, and only famous npon ac- 
count of what it has been formerly; for Jeſus 
Chriſt preached the Chriſtian religion there, and 
was crucified by the Jews upon Mount Calvary. 

In the vacant ſpace between Perſia, Syria, Egypt, 
and Ethiopia, the Arabian Peninſula may be con- 
ceived as a triangle of ſpacions but irregular di- 
menſions. The ſides of the triangle are greatly en- 
larged, and the ſouthern baſe preſents a front of a 
thouſand miles to the Indian ocean. Its entire ſur- 


face exceeds in a four- fold proportion that of Ger- 


many or France; but the far greater part has been 


2 
1 


juſtly ſtigmatiſed with the epithets of the /ony and 


the /andy, Even the wilds of Tartary are decked, 


by the hand of Nature, with lofty trees and luxu- 


riant. herbage ; and the loneſome traveller derives a 


ſort of comfort and ſociety from the preſence of 
vegetable life. But in the dreary waſte of Arabia, 
a boundleſs level of ſand is interſected by ſharp 
and naked mountains, and the face of the deſert, 


- 
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without ſhade or ſhelter, is ſcorched by the direct 
and intenſe rays of a tropical ſun. The higher 
lands that border on the Indian ocean are diſtin- 
guiſhed by their ſuperior plenty of wood and wa- 
ter; the air is more temperate, and conſequently. 
the human race more numerous, If compared with 
the reſt of the Peninſula, this ſequeſtered region 
may truly deſerve the appellation of the Happy. It 
has two celebrated towns, Mecca, remarkable for 
the birth of Mahomet, and Medina, the place where 
he was buried. _ | 4; ] 

This country is ſaid never to have been conquer- - 
ed. The Arabians made no figure in hiſtory till 
A. D. 622, when, under the new name of Sara- 
cens, they followed Mahomet, as their general and 
prophet, and made conſiderable conqueſts. It is 
governed by its own caliphs or princes. 
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ET, W will now pay a viſit together to the Aſiatic 


L iſlands in the Archipelago, or, as it was anciently 
L called, the Ægean ſea, beginning with the Cyclades, 
. or iſlands in a circle, in number about fifty- -three, 
= round Delos, the chief of them, which is one of the 
8 moſt celebrated of all the Grecian iſlands, as being 
the birth-place of Apollo and Diana, the magnificent 

To ruins of whole temples are ſtill viſible. It is now. 
Il uninhabited. A little farther lie diſperſed the Spo- 
W rades, or ſpread Iſlands, in number about forty. 
id Not far off were the Tonic [fands, the iſland Tcarus, 
is hard by where Icarus's wings failed him, and Juno's 
beloved Samos, and rocky Chios, or Scio, one of 

5 the ſeven places that contended for the birth of 
Homer. Farther lie the Zolian iſlands, ſpacious 


Leſbos, and pleaſant Tenedos. | 
We will come now, down the Archipelago, to- 
wards the Levant, to the famous iſland of Rhodes, 
in length about fifty miles, in breadth twenty-five. 
At the mouth of the harbour of this iſland, ſtood 
: the celebrated Coloſſus of braſs, eſteemed one of 
| the wonders of the world; one foot being placed 
ER on one {ide of the harbour, and the other foot on 
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the other ſide, ſo that ſhips paſſed between its legs 
in full ſail. The face of the Coloſſus repreſented 
the ſun, to whom this image was dedicated. This 
enormous ſtatue, which was one hundred and thirty- 
five feet high, was thrown down by an earth-quake, 
and finally deſtroyed by Maovia, the Saracen Ad- 
miral, A. D. 653, who entirely pulled it to pieces, 
and ſold the metal, weighing ſeyen hundred and 
twenty thouſand pounds, to a Jew, who is ſaid.to 


have loaded nine hundred camels to tranſport it to 


Alexandria. Between this iſland and "the iſland 


Crete, ſo called from its chalky cliffs, and alſo Can- 
dia, from their whiteneſs, lies the iſle Carpathus, 


called now by ſailors Scarpantide. Beyond theſe 
eaſtward, lay the Cheledoniz, or the ſmall iſlands 


of Swallows, where the ancients ſuppoſed theſe birds 


of flight to lie hid during the winter, near the 
great promontory. Patareum. Within the Bay of 
Pamphilia, eaſtward till, lies fertile Cyprus, the 
beloved ifland of Venus. Its inhabitants till con- 
tinue remarkably lazy and effeminate, and the wo- 
men have all the libertiniſm for which the Cyprian 
ladies of old were ſo extremely celebrated. And 


on the fartheſt part of this ſea, near Pheenicia, lies 


the iſland Arcadus. 


ple; from whence, directing our courſe northward, | 


four hundred miles long and a hundred miles in 


Ix my laſt we were viſiting the Afiatic iſlands, - 
diſperſed about the Levant; we will now return, if 
you pleaſe, and take a view of thoſe in the eaſtern, —_ 
or Indian ocean; the fartheſt of which are the Ma- 
riana or Ladrones, that is Latrones, or the iſlands of 
Thieves, inhabited by a rude and unpoliſhed peo- S 


Aa 


we arrive at the iſland of Japan, whoſe chief city is 
Jeddo. Having paſſed the iſlands Lekeyo and For- 
moſa, with others of ſmall extent, adjacent. to the - 
coalt of China, and ſubject to that empire, we com: 
to the Philippine Iflands, ſubject to Spain, ſo called 

in the year 1543, in honour to Prince Philip, then 
heir to the Spaniſh crown; there are ſome hun- 
dreds of them, and ſeveral very large; the chief 
and moſt northerly is Manilia, called alſo Laconia, 
having in it two cities of thoſe names. It is about 


Proceeding ſouthward from the Philippines, we 
arrive at the Molucca iſlands, famous for their 


„„ K cloves, 
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- cloves, and other ſpi pices, among which are Am- 


boyna, Gilolo, and Celebes. | . 
Afterwards, weſtward, are the Sunda ilands, ſo 
denominated, from lying near the ſtraits of that 


name; the principal of them may be reduced to 


Borneo, Sumatra, and Java. Borneo was reckoned 
the largeſt iſland in the world, being ſeven. hundred 
miles long, and as many broad ; but muſt now give 
place to New Holland, which is nearly as large as 
all Europe; extending from 10 to 43 degrees of 
ſouth latitude, or about 2300 miles long, ard 110 
to 153 of eaſt longitude, or nearly the ſame breadth, 
Sumatra has a ſettlement on its coaft, named Ben- 
coolen, made by the Engliſh Eaſt-India Company, 
A. D. 1682, which preſerved to them the pepper 
” trade, after the Dutch had diſpoſſeſſed them of Ban- 
tam. Java i is extremely unhealthy ; its chicf town, 
Batavia, is ſubject to the Dutch. | 
From hence, turning towards the weſt, before 


the foot of the ſouth promontory of the Mogul em- 


pire, ſtretching itſelf into the ſea, you may ſee the 
beautiful iſland of Ceylon, productive of elephants, 
Tue Tadians call it Cachi, and all the idolaters of 
Aſia look upon it as the abode of their gods. The 
Dutch ſeized it, and drove away the Portugueze 
inhabitants, A. D. 1656, and have ſince kept poſ- 

| „ won 
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Ay - ſeflionof ĩt: and have in a great meaſure monopoliz. © 
x ed the ſpice trade, for which this iſfand is famous. 

. poſite to Ceylon lie the Maldives, formerly 
15 one vaſt iſland, which the boiſterous ſea has now 


broken into a great number of {mall ones, about 
which, it is ſaid, are found prodigious whales. 
Up farther northward, in the mouth of the Per- 
ſian Gulf, is the iſland Ormus, perhaps called for- 
merly Ogyris, where King Erythræus was buried. 
Here we finiſh our voyage to the Aſiatic iſlands, 
and ſhall- now croſs into the ſcorching deſerts of 


1. : Africa, the deſcription of which will be the ſubje& 

* of my next letter: In the mean time I ſubſcribe 
4 myſelf, | 7 

er ö 


Your faithful and affectionate 
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LETTER XXVII. 
DEAR BOY, 32 London, — 


UITTING the continent, and iſlands of Aſia, we 
arrive in Ar RICA, the third quarter of the world, 
fituated to the ſouth of Europe, and ſurrounded on 
all ſides by the ſea, except a narrow neck of land 
about ſixty miles over, called the Iſthmus of Suez, 
which joins it to Aſia at the top of the Red Sea. 

The weſtern diſtricts of this part of the world, 
are, for the greater part, ſterile, uncultivated lands, 
inhabited by unhappy negroes. The coaſts are 
naked, and covered with barren ſands. The coun- 
try and its few inhabitants ſeem to be ftruck with 
one common curſe. OR 

It may be divided into Barbary, Zaara, Egypt, 
Negroland, Guinea, Abyſſinia, Abex, Nubia, 
Zanguebar, Anian, Monomotapa, Monoemugi, 
Congo, and Caffraria. 

Theſe countries are thus diſpoſed upon your in- 
cloſed map. 
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Along the coaſt of the Mediterranean, in Egypt, 
Biledulgerid, and Zaara, the people are of a tawny 
complexion, and dreſs like the Turks ; but in the 
other parts of this quarter, the inhabitants are quite 
black. The better ſort of negroes wear thin veſts 
and white caps, but the poor go almoſt naked, hav- 

: ing only a ſmall piece of ſkin, or coarſe ſtuff wrap- . 
ped about their waiſts ; the poor Hottentots, daubed 
over with greaſe and ſoot, and having their arms, - 
legs, and neck wrapped round with the raw guts of 
beaſts, make a moſt deſpicable and naſty appearance. 

Through Barbary, Nubia, and Egypt, the com- 
modities are rice, figs, raiſins, oranges, lemons, . 
citron, almonds, pomegranates, olives, ſenna, dates, 
leather, civet, ſugar, and indigo. In Negroland 
and Guinea, oftrich feathers, gold duft, elephants 
teeth, pepper, and ſlaves, which are chiefly purchaſ- . 
ed by the Engliſh, and tranſported to America. 
. The inland countries are ſaid to be full of lions, ti- 
gers, monkies, rhinoceroſes, and crocodiles ; the 
natives are little known; for no travellers have been 
able to extend their enquiries ſo far. To the ſouth, 
along the coaſt, the traffic is ambergris, muſk, civet, 
lemons, millet, pearls, gold duſt, &c. chiefly carried 
on by the Dutch and Portugueſe; the former of 
which had a large ſettlement conquered by the Eng- 
liſh in the year 1795, at the Cape of Good-Hope, 

og, and 
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and the latter many on the eaſtern and weſtern ſide 
of the continent. 

The chief iſlands of this quarter, are, „ Madagaſ- 
car, the largeſt, called alſo St. Lawrence, the inha- 
bitants black, wild, ſavage, naked, and under no 
particular governor. The ſmall iſlands of Cape 
Verd; the Canary iſlands; the Madeiras, noted 
jor excellent wine; the Guinea iſles; and the iſles 
Aſcenſion and St. Helena, with others of leſſer note 
in the Ethiopian ſea. 

The principal mountains here, are the Lybian 
Mount, between Zaara and Egypt; Mount Atlas, 
between Barbary and Biledulgerid, ſuppoſed by the 
ancients to be the higheſt in the world, whence 
came the fable of Atlas, a giant, bearing the hea- 
vens upon his ſhoulders. It now gives name to the 
neighbouring ocean, called the Atlantic ocean; the 
mountain of the Moon, in Ethiopia, always-cover- 
ed with ſnow and ice; and the exceecing high hill, 
or peak, in Tenerife, one of the Canary iſles, in 
torm of a ſugar-loaf, which may be ſeen one hun- 
red and twenty miles diſtant. 

The moſt famous rivers in Africa, are 4 Nile, 
in Nubia and Egypt. The river Senegal, anciently 
called Niger, running through all Negroland into 
he Atlantic ocean, on which the Engliſn have ſome 
ſettlements. 


i 
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| ſettlements. The Gambia is only a branch of be 
Niger. 8 | „ . ; 
The principal curioſities in Africa, are, the vaſt 
pyramids in Egypt, three miles weſt of Cairo, ſup- 
pPoſed to be built by the children of Iſrael, when in 
bondage, for ſepulchres for the Egyptian kings ; 
alſo the mummy pits near the pyramids, in which 
are found the bodies of people embalmed, and buried 
three thouſand years ago, yet perfeR and diſtin at 
this day. | | | 


» 


* 


2 Among the moſt celebrated men whom Africa has 
produced, are Tertullian, Cyprian, Julius Africanus, 1 
Arnobius, Lactantius, Victor Uticenſis, and St. 
Auſtin, all biſhops of the church, The warriors of 
greateſt fame were Hamilcar and his three ſons, 
Hannibal, Aſdrubal, and Mago; and Terence and 
2 1 Apuleius, the only poets whoſe names have de- 
: ſcended to poſterity with undiſputed applauſe. 
. | I am, &c. 
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= | Tondon, . 
Bazzrany, or the coaſt of Barbary, all along the 
mountains of Atlas, quite to Egypt, conſiſts of two 
ſorts of people, namely, the Moors, under the Em- 
peror of Morocco, whoſe metropolis is Fez and 
thoſe people under the republics, or rather king- 
- domsof Algiers, Tripoli, Tunis“, and Barca. The 
whole country produces fine horſes, wax, oil, hides, 
hemp, flax, ſugar, honey, dates, and almonds, being 
the moſt conſiderable and beſt . peopled part of 
Africa. Their religion is Mahometan, and their 
e abſolute. | | 
Zaara, the ancient Numidia, is fituated ſouth of 
bana Atlas, between the coaſt of Barbary north, 
apd Negroland fouth. 'The inhabitants of theſe 
deſerts are rambling Arabs. Their religion is Ma- 
hometan, as thoſe northward ; whereas Negrol and, 
Guinea, and all ſouthward, are Pagans. | 
Negroland, or the land of the Blacks, and 
Guinea, are bounded by Zaara north ; the unknown 
parts of Africa, eaſt; and by the Atlantic ocean, 
Col 5 ſouth 
* Algiers and Tripoli are tributary, and, in ſome meaſure, 


fubject to the Ottoman court; and Tunis to the Emperor of 
Morocco. 
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ſouth and weſt; and conſiſt of fix parts, Negroland, 
Guinea, Loango, Congo, Benguela, and Mataman ; 
which comprehend all the countries the Guinea, or 
Engliſh African Company trade to, on the weſt 
coaſt of Africa, for i ivory, gold, and ſlaves. The 
natives are negroes, well known by their flat noſes, 
thick lips, and ſhort woolly hair. They are Pagans, 
and have abundance of arbitrary petty kings. 
Abyſſinia, with Nubia, and the coaſt of Abex, 
have Egypt on the north; the unknown parts of 
Africa on the ſouth and weſt; and the Red Sea and 
Anian on the eaſt, This extenſive country is go- 
verned by a King, ftiled Preſter John, (or rather, 


by the Turks, Preſter-Chan, that is, King of 


Slaves, they receiving moſt of their ſlaves from 
thence,) who 1s abſolute both in eccleſiaſtical and 
civil affairs; the natives call him Negaſca Ne- 
gaſcht, that is, King of Kings. It is ſaid they are 
able to raiſe, in time of war, fix hundred thouſand 
men. Their religion, taught them by the Portu- 
gueſe, is a mixture of Chriſtianity and Judaiſm. 
Zanguebar, including Anian, is a barren, ſandy, 
hot deſert, but thinly inhabited-by Arabs, who live 
in camps, and are here, as in all parts of Africa, of 


a tawny complexion, but not black. It is bounded 


on the north by the Red S-a, on-the ſouth by the 
Tropic of Capricorn, on the ealt by the Indian 
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Ocean, and on the weſt by the unknown parts of 
Africa. The Portugueſe trade here for gold, 
{laves, and ivory, oftrich feathers, citrons, Perfumes, 
aloes and frankincenſe. - 

Caffraria, or the country of the ſtupid Hotten- 
tots, about the Cape of Good-Hope. They are 
brutiſh, irrational creatures, having little more 
than the ſhape of men and women, without any ſign 
of religion, government, or cxconomy ; and feeding 
upon the inteſtines of animals, which they wrap 
firſt, for ſome time, about their limbs. They are 
of a middle ſize, but meagre, and exceedingly nim- 
ble in the chace: their language reſembles the 
zlucking of a turkey-cock. 'The Cape of Good- 
Hope is very mountainous, and the top is always 
covered with a cap of clouds before a ſtorm. The 
Datch had a fort and factory here, taken by the 
Engliſh, as before mentioned, in 1795. e 

Monomotapa, an inland Pagan country, lies next 
to Caffraria on the north. The Portugueſe trade 
with them for gold, ſilver, copper, oil, ſalt, ivory, 
and rice. The natives are tall, handſome, black, 
and have fine complexions. The young girls go 
naked, wearing only a thin piece of cotton ſtuff. 
upon their middle ; but put on garments as ſoon as 


they get huſbands, Ne. 
Monoemugi 
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Monoemugi is contiguous. to Monomotapa , an 
icdolatrous people, but little known to us. LP 
Egypt, the moſt remarkable nation of all Africa, 
= is bounded by the Mediterranean on the north ; by ; 
Abyſſinia, ſouth ; by the Red Sea, eaſt; and by the 
unknown parts of Africa, welt. Its chief cities are 
Grand Cairo, the largeſt city in the world, near 
which was the ancient city of Memphis. Alexandria, 
built by Alexander the Great. Thebes, which once 
had in it an hundred royal palaces. The pyramids, 
in this country, will never ceaſe to be a ſubject of 
wonder and admiration; the expences laid out only 
for leeks and onions for the workmen amounted to 
about two hundred and twenty thouſand pounds. 
The commodities of Egypt are linen, rice, caſſia, 
balm, gums, drugs, ſugar, and moſt ſorts of grain. \4 
The people are Mahometans, and under the Turks, 
whoſe viceroy is the baſhaw of Cairo. The prin. 
cipal river is the Nile, | | 


The Red Sea lies between Africa and Aſia. 
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LETTER XXIX. 
OF THE AFRICAN ISLANDS. 


+> "DEAR woY, © TDLondan,—. 


: A WILL now conduct you over the vaſt ocean to 
the African iſlands ; and for the pleaſure of coming 
back, we will go to the fartheſt firſt. 

Let us, therefore, make the beſt of our way from 
England, round the Cape of Good-hope, to the 
Arabic Gulf, on the eaſtmoſt part of Africa, called 
alſo formerly the Red Sea. | | 


W hoſe waves o'erthrew I 5 
Proud Pharaoh and his Memphian cavalry, 

While with perſidious hatred they purſu'd 

The ſojourners of Goſhen; who beheld, i 

From the ſafe ſhore, their floating carcaſes, 8 
And broken chariot wheels, MILTON. 


Being arrived here, at the mouth of the Red Sea, 
we will pay a viſit to the iſland that ſailors now call 
Socatra, famous for its aloes, which are eſteemed 
the beſt in the world. | 

Sailing down, ſouthward, we come to the prodi- 
| -  gious iſland Madagaſcar, or Lawrence, abounding 
| in cattle and corn, and moſt of the neceſſaries of 
life, but no ſufficient merchandize to induce Euro- 
peans to ſettle colonies ; 'it has ſeveral petty ſavage 
kings of its own, both Arabs and 22 who 


— 
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make war on each other, and ſell their priſoners for 
flaves to the ſhipping which call here, taking 
clothes, utenſils, and other neceſſaries, in return. 
Near it you fee the four Comora iſles, whoſe 
petty kings are tributary to the Portngueſe ; and 
hereabouts lies the French iſland Bourbon, and a 
little higher Maurice, fo called by the Dutch, who 
firſt touched here in 1598, from one of their princes, 
It is now in poſſeſſion of the French. ; 
_ Quitting now the eaſtern world and the Indies, 
we muſt ſteer our courſe quite back round the Cape 
of Good-Hope,- into the immenſe Atlantic ocean, 
where the firſt iſland we touch at is the ſmall, but 
pleaſant St. Helena, at which place all the Engliſh 
Eaſt-India ſhips ſtop to get freſh water and freſh 
proviſions in their way home. Near which are the 
Guinea iſlands, St. Matthew, St. Thomas, and 
others, not far from the coaſt, under the Equinoctial 


Line, belonging to the Portugueſe. Theſe were ſo 


named by the failors, who firft found them on St, 
Helen's, St. Thomas's, and St. Matthew's feſtivals. 
| Thence, northward, over againſt Cape Verd, is 
a large groupe of iſland, ſo called from their ver- 
dure. The ancients called them Gorgades, or land 
of Gorgons, and Heſperides, or Golden Apples, 
well known in poetical ſtory. They now belong to 
the Portugueſe, who. are furniſhed with ſalt and 


goat ſkins from thence, * f 
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We ſee, higher north, the pleaſant Canaries, be- 
longing to the Spaniards, from whence firſt came 
our Canary wine, and the pretty finging birds, 
called Canary Birds. The ancients called them the 
Fortunate Iſles, and placed there the Ely ſian fields. 
They are ten or twelve in number; the chief are 
Teneriffe, Gomera, Ferro, and Great Capary, 

The fertile iſlands of Madeira lie ſtill higher 
north, and are famous for the beſt ſtomachic wine, 
They belong to the Portugueſe. 

Theſe iſlands were diſcovered by Macham, an 
Englith mariner, who fled from England for an illi- 
cit amour ; he was driven on one of them by a 
ſtorm, and his' miſtreſs dying there, he made a 
canoe, and carried the news of his diſcovery to 
Pedro, King of Arragon, (which occafioned the re- 
port that the iſland was diſcovered by a Portugueſe) 
A. D. 1345. 

We ſtill go further northward till we come to 
the Azores, off Portugal, to which they belong, 
formerly abounding in 'goſhawks, and ſo called 
from agor, a goſhawk.. The air is fo pure here, 
that the ſailors are no ſooner landed than they are 
rid of their vermin, which cannot live there. 

; | Farewel. 
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AMERICA. 


LETTER XXX. 
. N London,. 


Leavixe Africa, we paſs over the wide Atlantic 
Ocean into AmeRica. This great continent, fre- 

_ quently called the New World, is bounded, north, 
by unknown parts; weſt, by the North and South _ 
Pacific Ocean; ſouth, by the Southern Ocean; and 
eaſt, by the North and South Atlantic Ocean. Its 

length from the fartheſt point of New South Wales 

north, to the ſtraits of Magellan _ ſouth, is about 
eight thouſand miles; its greateſt breadth, from the 
Cape of St. Auguſtine, on the coaſt of Braſil eaſt, 
= to the South Sea, about Quito, is about three thou- 
ſand miles. | 1 
It conſiſts of two large peninſulas, divided by a 
narrow neck of land aboyt fifty miles over, called 
the iſthmus of Darien, or Panama; one is called 
| North America, and the other South America. 
= E NoxTa AMERICA may be divided into the 
United States, containing thirteen countries or pro- 
vinces. I New Hampſhire, II. Maſtachuſet's 
Bay. III. Rhode Iſland and Providence Planta- 
tions. IV., Connecticut. V. New York, VI. ; 
| i ta» 
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New Jerſey. VII. Petnſylvania. VIII. Dela- 
ware. IX. Maryland. X. Virgina. XI. North 

arolina, XII. South Carolina. XIII. Georgia. 
Theſe provinces were formerly known by the name 
of the Britiſh Colonies ; but, after a long and deſ- 
tructive war, they were declared free, ſovereign, 
and independent ſtates in the year 1783. Though 
each ſtate has its ſeparate legiſlature and executive 
government, a federal union has been formed be- 
tween the whole, under the ſupreme dominion of a 
congreſs delegated from the ſeveral ſtates, and a 
*« Preſident of the United States,” who is annually 
elected. The choice of Preſident has hitherto veſted 
ſolely in the perſon of GEORGE WasHinoGToON— 
the man who directed the arms of his country in ſe- 
curing her independence; and the choice has been 
fully juſtified by the diſintereſtedneſs of his conduct, 
the modeſty of his demeanour, the prudence, vigour, 
and efficacy of his adminiſtration. , 

To the above thirteen ſtates, thoſe of Vermont 
and Kentucky are now added. 
The dominions of Spain contain Old Mexico, or 
New Spain, New Mexico, Louiſiana, and Eaſt and 
Welt Florida. 

The Engliſh have New Britain, Canada, and 
Nova Scotia, cold, barren, dreary, and uncultiva- 
ted countries, 
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*Obriftopher Columbus. a native of Genoa, was 
the firſt who undertook to extend the boundaries 
which ignorance had given to the world. He failed 
from Spain in the year 1492, with a fleet of three 
ſhips, upon the moſt adventurous attempt ever un- 
dertaken by man, and in the fate of which the inha- 
bitants of the two worlds were intereſted. After a 
voyage of thirty-three days, he landed on one of 
thoſe iſlands, now called the Bahamas. He after- 
wards touched on ſeveral of the iſlands in the ſame 
cluſter, enquiring every where for gold, which was 


the only object of commerce he thought worth his 


attention. In ſteering ſouthward he found the ifland 
called Hiſpaniola, abounding in all che neceſſaries 
of life, and inhabited by a humane and hoſpitable 
people. On his return home, he touched on ſeveral 
iſlands to the ſouthward, and diſcovered the Carib- 
bees. He was welcomed in Spain with all the ac- 
clamations which the populace are ever ready to 
give on ſuch occaſions, and the court received him 


[2 


with the higheſt marks of reſpect. He afterwards | 


ſailed on other diſcoveries to America ; but the un- 
grateful avaricious Spaniards, not immediately re- 
ceiving thoſe golden advantages they had promiſed 
themſelves from his firſt voyage, at laſt ſuffered him 
to die neglected and diſregarded. The court of 
Spain, however, were ſo juſt to his memory, that 
"wy buried him magnificently in the cathedral of 


Seville, 
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Seville, and erected a tomb over him, with this in- 


ſcription : „Columbus has given a new world to 
« to the kingdoms of Caſtile and Leon.” The 
wealth which Columbus brought into Europe, temp- 


ted many perſons to make equipments at their own 


expence. In one of- theſe expeditions, Americus 
Veſpuſius, a. merchant of Florence, failed to the 
ſouth continent of America, and by being a man of 
addreſs, had the honour of giving his name to half 
the globe. 

John Cabot, an Engliſtiman, diſcovered 05 ſet- 


tled Newfoundland in 1498.— Florida was firſt diſ- 


covered by Jobn Cabot 1500.—Louiſiana was diſ- 
covered by the French in 1633.— The firſt Britiſh 


ſettlement made in North America, was in Virginia, 


in the reign of James I. 1607.—New England was 
the ſecond in 1614, by the Plymonth Company. 
In 1620, a large body of diſſenters, who fled from 
church tyranny in England, purchaſed the Ply- 


mouth patent, and built New Plymouth. Salem 
was built in 1628 ; and Boſton, the preſent capital, in 


1630. Pennſylvania was ſettled by William Penn, 


a celebrated Quaker (in whoſe family it continued 


till the American revolution) 1681. Maryland, by 
Lord Baltimore, 1633. Carolina, by Engliſh mer- 
chants, 1670. New York was firſt ſettled by the 
Scots under Sir William Alexander, 1622; but 
underwent ſeveral changes from the Engliſh to the 


: French, 


* 
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French, and then to the Engliſh again, by treaties, 
and conqueſt, till it was confirmed to the latter by 
the peace 'of 1748, Canada was attempted to be 
ſettled by the French in 1534; they built Quebec 
in 1608; but the whole country was conquered by 
the Engliſh in 1759, and ceded by _ _ in 
1763. | ' IE te Se; 
The Indians of America are tall, and ſtrait in 
their limbs, beyond the proportion of moſt nations: 
but their bodies, though ſtrong, are not fitted to en- 
dure ſo much labour as the Europeans. They are, 
generally, of a brown complexion ; the few that are 
white ſtain themſelves of a copper or red colour, ” 
and ſome with ſtreaks of blue. They are dexterous 7 
with their hows and arrows; and very fond of adorn- 8 
ing themſelves with ſtrings of beads and ſhells about 


3 their necks, and rings and plates in their ears and \ 
4 noſes, and pull their beards up by the roots. They 0 
go naked in the ſummer, but in the winter cover 

themſelves with the ſkins of beafts taken in hunting. — i 
which is their chief employ. They ſometimes. * 
ſcalp their priſoners, but at other times will adopt d 
them into their families, and treat them with great hi 
tenderneſs, unleſs they ſhould diſcover a wiſh to de- w. 
ſert from them, in which caſe a moſt cruel death di 
ineritably awaits the unhappy victim. They are i 
groſs idolators, and worſlup the ſun, moon, and th 


ſtars, 
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The commodities here are cotton, filk, ſkins, furs, 
feathers, cochineal, logwood, mahogany, tobacco, 
pine apples, ſugar, and drugs. 

The iſlands belonging to Great Britain are, 
Newfoundland, Cape Breton, St. John's, Bermudas 


or the Summer Iſles, Luccayan or Bahama Iſles, 


Anguilla, Nevis, Montſerrat, St, Chriſtopher's, 
vulgarly called. St. Kitt's, Antigua, Dominica, 
Barbuda, St. Vincent, Grenada, and the Grena- 
dines, Trinidad, Tobago, Barbadoes, and Jamaica. 
Iſlands belonging to Spain are Cuba, Hiſpaniola, 
or St. Domingo, part belonging to the French, and 
part to the Spaniards, Porto Rico, the Virgin Iles, 
and Margaretta.— Martinique, Guadaloupe, and 
St. Lucia, belong to the French Te ; 
The principal rivers of North America, are, the 
Miſſiſſippi, which diſcharges itſelf into the Gulph 
of Florida; the Ohio; and the river St. Lawrence. 
Things moſtcurious in this part, are the immenſe. 
lakes of freſh water, and the prodigious falls of 
water near Niagara, Among thoſe of a leſs grand 
deſcription are, the cabbage tree, one hundred feet 
high, with no branches but at the top ; the calabaſh, 
which grows high like a gourd, of which, cut into 
different fizes, they make their diſhes, pails, &c. and. 
the caſſavi roots, of which the Indians uſually make 
their bread. 
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8 S SPANISH AMERICA. 


Lenden, 


Oro Mexico, called alſo New Syain, a large 
and rich province, ſubject to the crown of Spain, is s 
the moſt ſouthern part of North America. Here 
the Spaniards firſt landed, under that monſter of 
cruelty, Ferdinand Cortez, in the year 1521, and 
murdered millions of the natives, without regard to 
rank, age, or ſex, for their gold and filver.——Chief 
towns are, Mexico, La Vera Cruz, Truxillo, and 
the port of Acapulco, from whence ſail once a year 
two rich galleons, called Spaniſh regiſter ſhips, to 
the Eaſt Indies. One of theſe ſhips was taken by 
the Engliſh Admiral, the late Lord Anſon, in 1744, 
having a rich cargo in ſpecie, and other valuable 
| effects on board, eſtimated at one million and fix . 

hundred thouſand pounds ſterling. | | | 

New Mexico, or New Granapa, lies north 

of Old Mexico.” Its chief city is Santa Fe. This 

province is very little known to us, and in all ap- 

pearance not very fertile, ſince what is diſcovered 


of it contains only heaths, mountains, and ftony 
RE 4 „ pl 0 

Carrronnia, contiguous to New Mexico, the © | 
coaſt of which is not yet fully diſcovered. AY, | 


Fron lb extends from the eaſt ſide of the Miſ- 
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: ſiſippi to the frontiers of Carolina and Georgia, in- 
cluding all the iſlands within fix leagues of the 
coaſt, and is divided into eaſt and weſt, being 500 _ + 
miles long and 440 broad. Chief towns are St. 
Auguſtine in Eaſt Florida, 4300 miles 8. W. from 
London, and Penſacola in Weſt Florida, 45 20 miles 

? diſtant. The country is very fruntul, but moſtly 


S 


. uncullivated. | - „ 1 

f u UNITED AES. WEE nn 
* Gro, next to Florida, is on the north. Its 

p chief towns are Savannah, 4160 miles S. W. from 

4 London, and Frederica. It is a very flouriſhing 


ſtate, containing 120,000 inhabitants, and at is 
governed by a governor, executive council, and 


. ; houſe of aſſembly. Bt * 
The Engliſh firſt eſtabliſhed a colony here in 1732. 
4 _ CaroLina joins to Georgia, and is divided into 
2; north and ſouth. - Its chief town is Charleſtown®, : 
2 4070 miles S. W. from London, ſo called from irn 
ch Charles II. which, for its ſize, beauty, and trade, 5 
1 vies with the firſt towns in America. 
, VisGinia, north of Carolina, ſo called from the 
3 J virgin Queen Elizabeth, in whoſe reign it was diſ- 
5 covered by Sir Walter Raleigh, in the year 1584. 
lis capital is James Town, beſides which Williamſ- 
he* | burgh i is a town of note, being 3750 miles S. W. 
from London, The encroachments made by the 
liſ- OT 8 3 Wo French 
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French on che bank3 of the Miſüiſſippi, were the 
cauſe of the war between England and France, from 
1756 to 1763. Hence we have the moſt excellent 
tobacco. PE e 5 
Maxrrand, ſo called from Mary, queen to 
Charles I. Annapolis, its capital, is 3680 miles 
| from London, and a ſmall neat town of one hundred 
and fifty houſes ; the ſtreets are irregular, and not 
paved. This province belonged to Lord Baltimore, 
who held it in fee of the crown. Its chief riches 
are from the culture of tobacco. | 
Pennsy LVANIA, north of Maryland, ſo called 
from Sir William Penn, to whoſe family it belonged. © | 
Its capital town is Philadelphia, 3750 miles from 
London, the fineſt and beſt ſituated city in Ame- 
rica, containing thirty thouſand houſes, and one 
hundred and twenty thouſand inhabitants, who are 
moſtly Quakers. | | : 
Tat Jerseys. Chief towns, Elizabeth-town, 
and Brunſwick, remarkable for the number of its 
beautiful women, The beſt cider on the continent 
is made here. „ 3 
New Yorx, contiguous to Pennſylvania and 
Jerſey, is 3499 miles from London, the chief town 
New York, the reſidence of the governor. It con- 
"- tains about three thouſand houſes, and above twelve 
thouſand inhabitants. This province is extremely 
Pleaſant and fertile, producing abundance of wheat, 


- 


1 


3 


E 
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barley, peas, fruits, &c. Several iſlands belong to 
New Vork; the two principal are, Long Ifland, and 
Staten Iſland. ? | | 
New ExncLanD is moſtly inhabited by Inde- 
pendents and Preſbyterians. Its metropolis is Boſ- 
ton, diſtant from London 33 30 miles, large, hand- 
ſome, and well built, containing about three thou- 
ſand good houſes, ten churches, and nearly twenty. _ 
thouſand inhabitants. New England is divided into [i 
four provinces, New Hampſhire, Maſſachuſetts ſt 
Bay, Rhode Iſlands, and Connecticut. | 
The independence of theſe ſtates was acknow- 
ledged at the peace of 1783; and Europe was then 
aſtoniſhed to learn, not only that a tract of country, 
conſidered as the wild and deſolate borders of tbe 
provinces. of Virginia and Carolina, had grown into - 
ſufficient importance and population to be admitted _ 
as a fourteenth link in the federal chain; but that, 
from a ſettlement begun in the year 1779, ins 
country then little known, lying on the other fide _ 
of the Allegany Mountains, the S. W. boundary of 
Virginia, and extending from the border of thoſe 
mountains to the river Ohio, and down the banks 
of that river to its confluence with the Miſſiſſippi, a 
po pulation of 100, ooo ſouls had already ariſen; and 
that theſe ſettlers, from their local and rifing impor- 
tance, claimed to be, and were ſhortly after admitted 
as forming che fifieenth ſtate in the American union. 
8 85 | %%% 
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The aſtoniſhing riſe and population of this ſtate, 
which in ſive years more, was at leaſt doubled, whilſt 
it diſplays the beauties of the climate and ſoil (ſaid 
to be the fineſt in the world) and the native energy 
of America, which could thus exert itſelf when a 
war raged in the bowels of the country, alſo proves 
the deficiency of our geographical knowledge with 
reſpect to that quarter of the globe; and teaches us 
to look for events, which may refate our fondeſt 
ideas of the fancied ſuperiority of Europe. - 

The population of the United States, which, at 
the commencement of the late war, was computed 
at little more than 2,700,000, may now be taken at 
5, ooo, ooo. The immenſe extent of their empire 
abounds with all climates, with every kind-of ſoil, 
and with rivers and lakes ſo various and grand, as 
to excite our admiration by barely contemplating 
the benefits they muſt hereafter derive from them. 
For inſtance, Lake Ontario is about 600 miles in 
circumference, Lake Huron is reckoned 1000, and 
Lake Superior between 15 and 1600—in magni- 
tude almoſt equal to the ſeas of Europe; and though 
they have no immediate communication. with the 
Atlantic Ocean, yet they muſt afford conſiderable 
advantages to the operations of commerce: Carver 
has deſcribed four of the moſt capital rivers in Ame- 
rica, i. e. the St. Lawrence, the Miſſiſſippi, the river 
Bourbon or Red River, and the Oragon, as having 

5 | their 
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their ſources all in the ſame neighbourhood—an in- 
ſtance not to be paralleled in any other quarter of 
the globe; indeed the waters of the three former, 
are within thirty miles of each other, but the ſouree 
of the Oragon is ſome what farther weſt; and each 
river diſcharges its waters into a different ocean, 
after travelling 2000 miles from its ſource; for 
that is the diſtance from this ſpot to the Bay of St. 
| Lawrence eaſt, to the Bay of Mexico ſouth, to Hud- 
ſon's Bay north, and to the Bay of the Straights 
| of Annian weſt: the Miſſiſſippi is ſuppoſed to be 
- navigable for 1500 miles above its mouth, + | 
I have already noticed what religion is moſt pre- 
valent in the ſeveral ſtates, but all ſects are tolerated, 
in the moſt unlimited ſenſe of the word]; this circum- 
ſtance, with the general mildneſs of the government, 
the local advantages of foil, climate, &c. the emi- 
grations occaſioned by the perturbed ſtate of Europe, 
the cordiality wich which the emigrants are received, 
and the immenſe tracts of fine lands to be ſettled, 
muſt continue to favour the rapid population of 
America, and give probability to the calculation, 
3 that in the ſhort ſpace of twenty or twenty-five - 
years, the number of its preſent- inhabitants will 
2 again be doubled! S | | f 
| | © Soon after the peace of 1783, the Congreſs form- 
ed the idea of building a capital for the permanent 
ſeat of government; a fork formed by the Powtomac 
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and the Eaſtern Branch was the choſen ſpot for this 
undertaking ; and here a city, on a more extended, 
commodious, and elegant plan than any at preſent - 
known, is now building, under the direction of 


Major L'Enfant, to which the legiſlative body, the 


ſupreme courts of juſtice, public officers, &c. are to 
remove in the year 1800. 
oo ( 


N aw ScoTLanD, north of New England, is 
extremely cold. Its towns of note are, the har- 
bour of Annapolis, ſo called in honour of Queen 
Anne; and Halifax, diſtant 2880 miles from Lon- 
don. It is a very fertile country, inhabited by an 
Indian nation, called Irroquois. 
Cx ADA, or the province of Quebec, was con- 
quered by Great Britain in 1759, and the European 
inhabitants being deſcended from the French, are 
of the Romiſh religion, and haye a biſhop of that 
perſuaſion appointed by bis Britannic Majeſty. Its 
principal towns are Quebec, diſtance from London 
3120 miles, and Montreal. Here is the Rupendous | 
cataract called the Falls of Niagara; the ſtream i is 
about a mile wide, divided by a rocky iſland in the 
form of a half moon. The perpendicular height i is 
one hundred and forty-eight feet, and the noiſe may 
be heard upwards of fifteen miles, N 
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Terra FIRMA, the firſt continent the Spaniards 
ſet foot on after they. had ſubdued the Caribbee 
iſlands, is ſouth of the Iſthmus of Darien. The 
natives here are a perfect copper red, and ſome of 
an olive colour, but none quite black. Its chief 
towns are Surinam, Panama, diſtance from London 
5360 miles, Porto-Bello, and Carthagena. | 
Px u, a very pleaſant, populous country, abound- 
ing in gold and filver mines, ſubje& to the Spani- 
ards. From this place come Peruvian or [eſuit's 
bark, the fineſt remedy in the world for fevers, and 
the noted Balſam of Peru, which diſtils from a little 
tree. Chief towns are, Lima, diſtance from Lon- 
don 5030 miles, Payta, and Truxilo. —_ * 

AMAzONIA is prodigiouſly large, wonderfully 
fertile, and watered by the greateſt river in the 
world, called Amazon, Up this river, it is ſaid, 
the Portugueſe, going to make diſcoveries, in 1 541, 
met on the ſhore an army of warlike women, with 
whom they had a rencounter, and from thence they 
called this country Amazonia, very little of it being 
known by Europeans to this day, | >. 

BaAsIL. Through the whole of this country, 
at the depth of twenty-four feet from the ſurface, 
there is ſaid to run a thin vein of gold, the particles. 

of which are carried by the ſprings and heavy rains 
into the contiguous ſtreams, from the ſands of which 
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purpoſe. Chief town is St, Salvadore, belngng 
to the Portugueſe. 

PaRAGUALY, or Rio de la Plats, is a aol coun- 

try, bounded on the weſt by the mountains of Andes, 


by other high mountains, which part it from Braſil. 
In length 1500 miles, in breadth 1000. Its produce 
is corn, maize, rice, gold and filver mines, It is 
ſubject to Spain, and the Jeſuits have great property 


trenſure is ſhipped at Buenos-Ayres. The natives, 
| Who are ſaid to have lived in tents like the Tartars, 
were firſt diſcovered by the Spaniards failing up the 
river La Plata in 1515, where they built Buenos 
Ayres, the chief port town in South America, ſitua- 
ted 6960 miles 8. W. from London 
Cult, ſouth of Peru, is a mountainous country, 
1200 miles long, and 600 broad. It is exceedingly 
fruitſul, -producing almoſt all the luxuries of life, 
beſid es gold, filver, &c. It is ſubje to Spain, and 
the inhabitants are Papiſts and Pagans. Its chief 
towns are St. Jago“, diſtant 7560 miles S. W. from 


TzAAA MaceLLanica (the moſt . yk 
af the continent of South America, which is alſo called 
Patagoinia) 


* Long 77 W. Lat. 34“ 8. 


* k * 


they are gathered by the negroes employed for that 


which part it from Peru and Chili; and on the eaſt 


here. The greateſt part of the Peruvian and Chileſe 


London, and Baldivia. 4 
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Patagonia) derives its name from Ferdinand Magel- 

lan, a Portugueſe, who firſt diſcovered it in the year 

- 5193 as alſo that famous ſtrait which ill bears his Tr 

name: Not far from hence are Falkland Ifland*. MY 
The inland parts are very much unknown, but 

the greateſt part of the coaſts are poſſeſſed by the 
inhabitants derived from Spain and Portugal, who 
have made various ſettlements there. ES LIN 

lam, my dear boy, . 
1 8 „ malt affect > 


8 5 LETTER XXXIII. . 
o THE AMERICAN ISLANDS. - - 


W. will now take a view of the iſlands ſcattered _ 
round the continent of America; for which pur- - 
| poſe we muſt make a long voyage from England | 

: quite to and through part of the wide Atlantic 

| Ocean; where, when we arrive on the north-eaſt .. 
coaſt of North-America, you will ſee, over- againſt 

; the -mouth of the river St. Lawrence, the large 

* ER _ mountainoys iſland Newfoundland, famous for its 


— 
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cod fiſhery, which employs 300 ſhips, and 10,000 
"ſeamen, the profit of which amounts to 300,0001. 


annually. It was diſcovered by John Cabot, in 
the year 1498, and ſtill continues in the poſſeſſion of 
the Engliſh. Further ſouth. is a cluſter. of ſmall 
iſlands, near 400 in all, belonging to the Engliſh, 
called the Bermudas, found firſt by John Bermudas, 
a Spaniard, in the year 1503; they have alſo re- 
ceived the name of the Somer-iſles, from Sir John 


Somers” being driven thither in a ſtorm. Their pro- 


duce is vegetables, fruits, timber. &c. Afterwards, 
againſt Florida, lie the fruitful Lucayos, or Bahama 


iſlands, being the firſt land diſcovered by Columbus, 


October 11, 1492. They are about 500 in number. 


12 of which are large and fertile, the remainder 
ſmall, and ſome of them mere rocks. New Pro- 
vidence, which commands the ſovereignty of the 
whole, was ſettled by the Engliſh, from whom it 
Was taken by Spain in the late war, but retaken in 


April, 1783, and confirmed to us at the ſubſequent 


peace. Lower down is Cuba, one of the fineſt 


Hands in the univerſe, with its grand port the Ha- 
vannah, belonging to the Spaniards ; and Jamaica, 


famous for its rum, ſugar, Jamaica pepper, &c. 


taken for the Engliſh by Oliver Cromwell ; 


/ 


capital is Kingſton ; eaſt of theſe you ſee the plea- 


ſant iſland Hiſpaniola, or St. Domingo, poſſeſſed 


* - 
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by the Spaniards in the eaſt, and by the French in 
the weſt ; its chief port is Domingo, a large well- 
built city : and not far off the rocky Porto-Rico, 
called alſo Boriqua, in which the Spaniards are 
ſaid to have maſſacred fix hundred thouſand natives 
before they could clear the iſland. Hence, eaſt- 
ward, lie a- crooked chain of ſmall iſlands, called 
the Caribees, from the firſt inhabitants, extermina- 
ted a long time ſince by the Chriſtians of Europe; 

among which belong to the Engliſh, Barbadoes, 
Antigua, Montſerrat, St. Chriſtopher's, Martinico, 


Nevis, &c. to the French, Guadaloupe, &c. The 


Leeward Iſlands lie further, on the eaft of Terra 
Firma, in. South America, and belong moſtly to 
the Spaniards. Farther down, quite at the foot 
of South America, you may ſee the inboſpitable 
rocks of Terra del Fuego, or Land of Fire, whoſe 


aſpect affords a proſpect the moſt dreary and un- 


comfortable that can bc imagined; it appears 
without the leaſt mixture of earth or mould, like 
one continued chain of inacceſſible rocks, termi» 


nating at a prodigious height, in innumerable 
ragged points, clothed with eternal ſnow, and the 
hills whereon they riſe ſeem to be cleft aſunder, as 
if by earthquakes; the chaſms, horrible to behold, 


extending through the main ſubſtance of the rocks, 
almoſt to the very bottom. There are many other 
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iſlands of leſs extent and note, both on the coaſt, 
and in the vaſt South Sea. 
NEW DISCOFERTES. 

I cannot conclude this letter without taking ſome 
notice of the late numerous and- important diſcove- 
ries ; they are, a 

I. The ifland OrantiTe, ſituate in the South 
Pacific Ocean, 17 degrees 8. lat. and 149 W. long. 
This iſland is 120 miles in circumference ; con- 
tains 240,000 inhabitants: producing excellent 
fruits, ſugar canes, herbs; ſhrubs, and beautiful 
flowers. There are no venomous creatures here. 
It was diſcovered by Captain Wallis in 1767. 

II. Society iſlands, lying in 16 degrees S. lat. 
and 150 W. long. Theſe iſlands were diſcovered 
by Captain Cooke in the year 1769. Their pro- 
ductions are exactly the ſame as at Otaheite. 

III. OnerzRroA, in 22 degrees S. lat. and 150 
W. long. is a low iſland, 13 miles in circumference. 
The inhabitants are luſty and well made, but rather 
of a browner complexion than the natives of ſome 
of the neighbouring iſlands, and go armed with 
lances, twenty feetlong, a 

IV. FRIEND iflands, in S. lat. 21 degrees, 
and W. long. 175, ſo called on account of the diſ- 
poſition of the inhabitants. They are a cluſter of 
above twenty iſlands, che Principal of which called 

| Amſlerdam 


6 


their waiſts, as would be death to any perſon not 


natives are ſtout, tall, and well-proportioned, and 


34 and 48 degrees S. lat. and between 166 and 


from 110 to 153 degrees E. long. This vaſt iſland 


D 


8 
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Amſterdam, by Taſman, who firſt diſcovered it, 
about twenty-one miles long, and thirteen broad. 
They are inhabited by an induſtrious race of people, 
who cultivate the earth. 

V. New Hepridts, a cluſter o? ſmall iſlands 
between lat. 14 and 20 degrees S. and long. 166 
and 170 E. The inhabitants reſemble thoſe of 
New Guinea, and wear a rope tied ſo \ight about 


- ey to it by degrees, | Es I 
VI. NW CaLeponia, from lat. 19 degrees to 
22 degrees S. and from long. 163 to 167 E. The 
their. colour a dark cheſnuc orown. - x 
VII. New ZEALAND, two large iſlands between 


179 deg. of E. long. The inhabitants are robuſt, 
of a dark complexion, fierce and warlike, and eat 
the fleſh of their enemies, whom they have either 
killed or taken in battle. They mark or tattow 
their fkin, by pricking it with a ſmall inſtrument, 


dipped in ſomething like lamp black. 1 


VIII. New Hor LAND extends from lat. 43 de- 
grees S. to within 10 degrees of the equator; and 


conſiderably exceeds all Europe in extent; but is 
neither fertile nor populous. The inhabitants are 
* 2 without 
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without arts or induſtry, living in tents, and having 


no towns. It was viſited by Captain Cook, who 


failed along the coaſts, and gave the eaſtern- part 
the name of New Zouth Wales. Botany Bay, on 


the eaſt fide of the iſland, is the place to which the 


Briuſh government tranſport their men and women 
convicts, | oor pd an | | 
IX. New Guilin EA, ſeparated from New Hol- 


land by a ſtrait. This is a very pleaſant country, 
but the natives are barbarous. - 


X. New BalT Alx and New IzrLAand,; two 


iſlands north of New Guinea. They abound with 


high hills and large trees. The natives are black. 
XI. EAs TEN IsLAaNnD, lat. 27 degrees 8. and 
long. 109 degrees W. An inhoſpitable country, 
that affords neither ſafe anchorage, freſh water, 
nor wood for fuel. 
XII. The Marxquesas, five ſmall iſlands, be- 
tween lat. 9 and 10 degrees S, and 138 and 139 
long. W. Hood's Ifland, the moſt northern, is 


ſcarce 50 miles in circuit; the others, except 
Chriſtina, are very ſmall. 


XIII. SN DUwWIH IsLanDs. Theſe conſiſt of 
twelve iſlands, the principal of which is OwHVYHEE, 
where that celebrated navigator, Capt Cook, who 
diſcover. them, terminated his. ſervices to man- 


kind and his life, falling a ſacrifice to the momen- 
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tary fury of a nameleſs ſavage. 
ted been 220 15 and 1895; N. latituldeQ. 

Between KauscHAT EKA, which is a large penin- 
ſula in che north of Aſia, and America, lie a great 
number of iſlands, inhabited by à race of men of a 
ſhort ſtature, but ſtout and well made; very revenge- 
ful, and prone to ſuicide. 


LETTER XXXIV. - 


USE OF THE GLOBE. 


W : will now, my dear boy, proceed to the deſcrip- 
tion and uſe of the Terreftrial Globe, which is a 


round ball, exhibiting on its ſurface an exact deline- 
ation of the chief kingdoms, nations, and diſtances, 


juſt as they are in nature. This curious and enter- 
taining inſtrument conſiſts of ſeveral parts. I. Two 
poles (being the ends of the axis, on which the 
globe turns to perform the diurnal motions) repre- 
the upper is the north 
pole, and the lower the ſouth pole. II. The braſs 
meridian, divided into four quarters, and each quar- 


ter into go degrees: the upper part is graduated 
from the equator towards the poles ; but the lower 


They are ſitua- 
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part ſrom the poles towards the equator. This cir- 
cle ſurrounds the globe, and is conjoined to it at the 
poles themſelves. III. The wooden horizon, or 
frame, which ſupports the whole globe; the upper 


part of it repreſents our true horizon, and has ſeve- 


ral circles drawn upon it. The firſt, next the globe, 
contains the twelve ſigns of the Zodiac, through 
which the ſun or earth revolves in a year; theſe 
are ſubdivided into. fingle degrees. The next cir- 
cle exhibits the Julian, and the third the Grego- 
rian Calendar (or old ſtite and new ſtile) divided 
into months and days. On the outſide of. theſe are 
generally delineated the 32 points of the compaſs. 
IV. The Hour Circle, divided into twice 12 hours, 
fitted to the meridian round the north pole; which 
pole carries a little index pointing to the hour. V. 


A thin flip of braſs, called a quadrant of Altitude, 


divided into 90 degrees, the ſame ſize with thoſe on 
the equinoctial, to be faſtened occaſionally to che 
top of the Meridian, in order to meaſure the diſ- 
tances and directions of the places from each other. 
Laſtly, On the ſurface of the globe are alſo deli- 
neated the Equinoctial Line, divided into 180 de- 
grees each way from the firſt, or chief meridian; — 
The Ecliptic®, divided into 12 figns, and each ſign 


inte 


o 


* The Ecliptic Line repreſents that path in the Heavens, 


which the ſun ſeems to deſcribe by the earth's annually revolv- 
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into 30 degrees ; the Tropics of Cancer and Capri- 

corn; the two Polar Circles ; and the 24 Meridi- 

; ans, correſponding to the 24 hours of day and night. 
The uſe of this curious mathematical inſtrument, is 

to point out the yarious phenomena belonging to the 

different nations and inhabitants of the world, 

with reference to their diſtance, poſition, varieties 

of days and nights, changes, and revolutions of the 

ſeaſons, in an eaſy and natural manner, without the 
trouble of long and tedious calculations. I ſhall 

now proceed to the ſolution of the moſt uſeful-pro- 

blems on the Terreſtrial Globe, firſt premiſing, that 

« the latitude of a place is equal to the elevation 

© of the pole at that place;” for if the Arch of the 

Meridian between the place and the Pole is added 

to the latitude of the place, it makes go degrees; 

alſo if it be added to the Pole's elevation, or arch 

| | | 4 | betw een 

ing round it. It is divided into 12 equal parts, and each of 


theſe, into 30 more, correſponding to the 12 months and the 
days of the month. The names and characters of the 12 figns, 
with the time of the ſun's entrance into each, are as follow: : — 
Aries Taurus Gemini Cancer Leo ] 

. 8 TT 2 | 
8 Apt. 20. May 21. June 22. july 23. 
Virgo Libra Scorpio Sagitarius Capricornus 
V * „ 
Aug. 23. Sept. 23. Oct. 23. Nov. 22. Dec. 22. 
Aquarius Pifſees + : | 
+ * 
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between the Pole and Horizon, the ſum is. go de- 

grees; whence the propoſition is evident. 
PROBLEM I. ; 

He To find the Latitude of any Place. 6 

Only bring the place to the graduated fide of the 
Brais Meridian, and the figure that ſtands over it 
ſhews' its latitude, or diſtance from the equinoctial. 
Thus the latitude of London is 51 degrees and an 
half north, Jeruſalem is 32 degrees north, and the 
Cape of Good Hope 34 degrees and an half ſouth. 

Note I. If a place lies on the north fide -of the 
Equinoctial Line, it has north latitude ; but if on 
the ſouth fide, it has ſouth latitude. . 

II. The latitude of a place can never be more 
than go degrees either north or ſouth, that being 
the greateſt diſtance of the Poles (on each ſide the 
Globe) from the Equinoctial Line. | | 

PROBLEM II. 
To tell the Longitude of any Place.. 

Bring the place to the Braſs Meridian; then ob- 
ſerve the degree the Meridian cuts on the Equi- 
noctial, and that is its longitude, or diſtance in de- 
grees either eaſtward or weſtward, from the firſt 
Meridian ; which, in ſome Globes, begins at Ferro, 
in others at Teneriffe ; but on the new ones, at 
London. Thus the longitude of Mecca i in Arabia 

| | is 
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is 43 degrees and an half eaſt; and the longitade of 


Kingſton in Jamaica is 77 degrees weſt from London. 
Note, The longitude of a place can never be 
more than 180 degrees either eaſt or weſt : becauſe 
that diſtance brings you to the oppoſite part of the 
Meridian, which is the fartheſt any place can poſ- 
ſibly be f:om us. "3% - 
| PROBLEM III. 


Ts refify the Globe, (i. e.] to place it in ſuch a par- 


2 


ticular Situation as is neceſſary for the Solution of 
many of the following Problems. | 
_ - Having turned the graduated fide of the Meri- 
dian towards you, move it higher or lower till the 
Pole ftands as many degrees above the Horizon as 
the latitude of the place is you would rectify for. 
Thus, if the place be London, you mutt raiſe the 
Pole 51 and an half degrees (becauſe that is the la- 
titude of it) which brings that city to the top or 
Zerith of the Globe, and over the centre of the 
Horizon; then turn the North Pole of the inftru- 
ment to the north part of the world, which may 
be done by means of a little compaſs, and the. 
globe will repreſent the natural ſituation of the 
earth itſelf. TO EY | 
Note, In all Problems relating to north latitude, 
you muſt elevate the North Pole; but in thoſe that 
have ſouth latitude, you muſt raiſe the South Pole. 
„„ + 'The 
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The North Pole muſt always incline to that part 
of the Horizon marked June; and the South Pole | 
to that marked December. Ee IE oi, 
Z PROBLEM IV. ö 
The Longitude and Latitude of a Place being given to 
PD And it upon the Globe. 
Only bring the degree of longitude found on the 
\. Equator to the Meridian; then under the degree of 
latitude, on the Braſs Meridian, is the place required. AD 
Thus, ſuppoſe an Engliſh privateer falls in with a 
PFrench-ſhip in 36 degrees 20 minutes north latitude, 
and 32 degrees longitude weſt from London ; you 
will find it to be in the middle of the North Atlan- 
tic Ocean, a little ſouth of the Azore iſles. 
PROBLEM V. 
5 T find the Sun's Place in the Ecliptic. 
Look for the day of the month in the outer Calen- 
dar upon the Horizon (if the Globe was made before | s 
the alteration of the ſtile) and oppoſite to it, you | 
will find of ſign and degree the ſun is in that day, 
Thus on the 25th of March, the ſun's place is four 
degrees and an half in Aries. . Then look for that 
ſign and degree upon the Ecliptic Line marked on = 
the Globe, and there fix on a ſmall black m_—_— > . KF - 
is it prepared for the ſolution of the following Pro- 
blems. c 
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. Note, The earth's place is always in the fign and 
degree oppoſite the fun; thus when the ſun is four 
and an half degrees in Aries, the -earth is four and 
| an half degrees in Libra; and ſo of any other. 
f PROBLEM VI. 
To. find the Sun', Declination; that is, his Diſtance 
from tho Eguinoctial Line either northward or ſauth- . 
: wards > | | = 
. Bring his place to the edge of the Meridian; 
obſerve what degree of the Meridian lies over it, 
and that is his Declination. If the ſun is on the 
north fide of the line, he is ſaid to have North De- 
clination; but if on the ſouth fide, he has South 
Declination. Thus. on the 2oth of April the fun 
| has 11 and an half degrees North declination, but 
on the 26th of October he has 12 and an half de- 
grees South Declination, 1 
8 Note, The greateſt declination can never be more 
than 23 and an half degrees either north or ſouth; _ 
that being the greateſt diſtance of the Fropics from 
the Equinoctial, and beyond which the fun never 
hs OR . ir 
. --- PROBLEM VIE --- 
a To find where the Sun is Vertical on any Day; that 
5 is, to find over whoſe Heads the Sun will paſs that 
- RO 1 
7 Bring the Sun's. place to the Meridian, obſerve. 
his declination, or hold a pen or wire over it; then 
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turn the Globe round, and all thoſe countries which 
paſs under the wire will have the Sun over their 
heads that day at noon. Thus on the 16th of April 
the inhabitants of the north parts of Terra Firma, 
Porto Bello, Philippine Iſles, ſouthern parts of 
India, Abyflinia, Ethiopia, and Guinea, have the 
Sun over their heads that day at 12 o'clock. 

Note, This appearance can only happen to thoſe 
who live in the Torrid Zone, becauſe the Sun never 
, ſtrays farther from the EquinoQial, either northward 
or ſouthward, than to the two T ropics, from whence 

her returns again. 

| 25 PROBLEM VIII. 

To find over whoſe Heads the Sun is at any given 
: . ; 

Bring the place where you are (ode at Lon- 
don) to the Meridian; ſet the index to the given 
hour by your watch, then turn the Globe till the 
Index points to the upper 12, or Noon, look under 
the degree of declination for that day, and that is 
the place to which the ſun is vertical, or over its 
head at that time. Thus on the 13th of May, a little 
paſt five in the afternoon at London, I find the ſun 

is then over the heads of thoſe who live at Kingſton 

in Jamaica in the Weſt-Indies. 

Nete, If it be morning, the Globe muſt be turned 
from eaſt to weſt; if in the aſternoon, it muſt be 
turned from weſt to eaſt. | 

i PROBLEM 
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PROBLEM IX, 
' To find at any Hour of the Day, what o Clock it is at 
| any Place in the World. | 
Bring the place where you are to the Braſs Meri- 
ddianz ſet the Index to the hour by your watch; turn 
the Globe till the place you are looking for comes 
under the Meridian, and the index will point out the 
| time there required. 
8 Thus, when it is fix o'clock in the evening in 
x England, it is half an hour paſt eight at night at 
| Jeruſalem. Almoſt midnight at the palace of the 
Great Mogul. Two in the morning at Pekin. Seven 
in the middle of the Great South Sea; and noon at | 
Florida, Canada, and the Iſthmus of Panama. | 
Note, By this Problem you may likewiſe ſee, at 
one view, in diſtant countries, where the inhabi- | 
tants are riſing, where breakfaſting, dining, drink- A 
ing tea; where going to aſſemblies, and where to bed, | 
| „ PROBLEM X. = | 
To find at what Hour the Sun riſes and ſets any Day 


* * 


in the Year ; and alſo upon what Point of the ' 
Compaſs. | 
Rectify the Globe for the latitude of the place 
you are in; bring the Sun's place to the Meridian, 
and ſet the Index to 12, then turn the Sun's place 
to the eaſtern edge of the Horizon, and the Index 
will point out the hour of rifing ; if you bring it 
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to the weſtern edge of the Horizon, the laden will 


ſhew the ſetting. Thus on the 16th day of March, 


the Sun roſe a little paſt ſix, and ſet a little hefore ſix. 


Note, In the ſummer the ſun riſes and ſets a little 


to the northward of che eaſt and weſt points; but in 
winter, a little to the ſouthward of them, If, there- 
fore, when the Sun's place is brought to the eaſtern 
and weſtern edges of the Horizon, you look on the 
little circle right againſt the little pateh, you will 
ſee the pofnt of the compaſs upon which the Sun 
riſes and ſets that day. | 
= PROBLEM XI. 
Ti find the Length of the Day and Night at any 


Time of the Fear. 


Only double the time of the Sun's rifing that day, 


and it gives the lengih of the night; double the 
time of its ſetting, and it gives the length of the 
day. This Problem ſliews how long the Sun ſtays 
with us any day, and how long he is abſent from 
us any night. Thus on the 26th of May the Sun 
riſes about four, and ſets about eight; therefore the 


day is 16 hours long, andthe night eight. 


PROBLEM XII. 
Ta find tlie Length of the longeft or ſharte/? ⁰ at 
. any Place upon the Earth. 
ReAify the Globe for that place, bring the be- 


'ginning of Cancer to the Meridian; ſet the Index 
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to 12, then bring the ſame degree of Cancer to the 
eaſt part of the Horizon, and the Index will ſhew 
the time of the Sun's riſing.” If the ſame degree 
be brought to the weſtern fide, the Index will ſhew 
the ſetting, which doubled (as in the laſt Problem) 
will give the length of the longeft day and ſhorteſt 
night. If we bring the beginning of Capricorn 
to the Meridian, and proceed in all reſpects as be- 
fore, we ſhall have the length of the lapgeſt night 
and ſhorteſt day. Thus in the Great Mogul's domi- 
nions, the longeſt day is 14 hours; and the ſhortelt 
| night 10 hours. The ſhorteſt day is 10 hours, and 
the longeſt night 14 hours. At Peterſburgh, the 
ſeat of the Empreſs of Ruſſia, the longeſt day is 
about 19 hours and an half, and the ſhorteſt night 
four hours and an half. Shorteſt day fohr hours and 
an half, and longeſt night 19 hours and an-half. 

Note I. In all places near the Equator, the Sun 
riſes and ſets at fix the year round. From thence 
to the Polar Circles, the days increaſe as the la- 
tude. increaſes; ſo that at thoſe circles themſelves, 
the longeſt day is 24 hours, and the longeſt night 
juſt the ſame. From the Polar Circles to the Poles, 
the days continue to lengthen into weeks and 
months; ſo that at the very Pole, the Sun ſhines 
for ſix months together in ſummer, and i is abſent 
from it fix monihs'in winter, 


II. That 
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II. That when it is ſummer with the bs 
- inhabitants, it is winter with the ſouthern, and the 
contrary ; and every part of the world partakes of 
an __ ſhare of light and darkneſs, 
5 PROBLEM XIII. 


Moment rifing © or Setting, in their Meridian at Mid- 

5 night. 
Find the Sun's place in the Ecliptic, and raiſe 
the Pole as much above the Horizon as the Sun (that 


place where the Sun is vertical, at that hour, to the 
braſs Meridian; ſo will it then be in the Zenith or 
Centre of the Horizon. Now ſee what countries 
lie on theweſtern edge of the Horizon; for in them 


ſetting; to thoſe under the upper part of the Meri- 


April, at fix o'clock in the evening at Worceſter, 


are failing in the middle of the Great South Sea. 
The Sun is ſetting in Sweden, Hungary, Italy, 
Tunis, in the middle of Negroland, and Guinea. In 
the Meridian (or noon) at the middle of Mexico, 
Bay of Honduras, middle of Florida, Canada, &c. 
Midnight 1 in che middle of Tartary, Bengal, India, 
and the ſeas ne ar che Sunda Iſles. 


PROBLEM 


To * all thoſe Inhabitants to whom the fun is this ; 


day) declines from the Equator ; then bring the 


the Sun is riſing; to thoſe on the eaſtern edge he is 


dian it is noon day; and to thoſe under the lower 
part of it, it is midnight, Thus on the 25th of 


the Sun 1s ring at New Zealand, and to thoſe who 2 


3 
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- PROBLEM 8 


To fads the Beginning and End of Te. 


The Twilight is that faint light which opens the 
morning by little and little in the eaſt, before the 
ſun riſes; and gradually ſhuts in the evening in the 

\ welt, after the ſun is ſet. It riſes from the Sun's 
illuminating the upper part of the atmoſphere, and 
begins always when he approaches within 18 de- 
grees of the eaſtern part of the Horizon, and ends 
when he deſcends 18 degrees below the weſtern; 
when dark night commences, and continues till day 
breaks again. To find the beginning of Twilight 
—reQify the Globe: turn the degree of the Ecliptic, 
which is oppoſite to the Sun's place, till it is ele- | 
vated 18 degrees on the Quadrant of Altitude above 
the Horizon on the weſt, ſo will the index point the 
hour when Twilight begins, To find when it ends 
bring the ſame degree of the Ecliptic to 18 de- 
grees of the Quadrant on the eaſt fide, and the index 
will point the time when Twilight ends. Thus, on 
May 16, at London, Twilight begins a little after- . 
one in the morning ; -and ends a little before eleven 
at night. In theſe parts we have no total night, but 
a conſtant Twilight, from the 2oth of May to the 
2oth of July follow! ing, Which is about two months. 
9 Note, 
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Note, The reaſon we uſe the place obe the 
un, in this Problem, and raiſe it above the Hori- 
zon, is, becauſe the Quadrant of Altitude is not 
long enough, nor graduated to 18 degrees below the 
Horizon. 


PROBLEM XV. +. 
To meaſure the Diſtance from one Town to anoiner. 
Only take their diſtance with a pair of dividers, 
avd apply it to the Equinoctial, that will give the 
number of degrees between them, which being mul- 
tiplied by 60 (the number of geographical or com- | 
puted miles in one degree) gives the exact diſtance ö 
ſought : or, extend the Quadrant of Altitude from 
one place to the other, that will ſhew the number of 
degrees in like manner, which may be reduced to 
miles as before. Thus the diſtance from London to 
Madrid is 11 degrees and an half. From Paris to 
Conſtantinople 19 degrees and an half. From 
4 Briſtol to Boſton in New England 45 degrees, which 
multiplied by 60, gives 2700 computed miles. 
Note, No place can be further from another than 
180 degrees, —that being half the circumference of 
the, Globe, and conſequently the greateſt diſtance. 


PROBLEM 


10 GEOGRAPHY. 
, n 
To find the Pofetion, or upon what Point of the Compaſs 
one Toaun or Cuntry bears from another. 


Rectify the Globe to the latitude of one of FH 


places, and bring it to the Meridian; then extend 


the Quadrant of Altitude (it being fixed over that 
place) to the other, and the end will point upon the 
Horizon the poſition, and thereby ſhew in what part 


of the world it lies directly from the other. Thus, 


ſuppoſe it was required to know the poſition of 


Rome from London ;—the Globe being rectified, 


London brought to the Meridian, and the edge of 
the Quadrant of Altitude laid to Rome, you will find 


the end fall againſt chat part of the Horizon marked 


S. E. At the ſame time you will ſee (as in the laſt 
Problem) that the diſtance is about 13 degrees, or 
780 miles. So that a bomb thrown from hence, 
780 miles upon the ſouth caſt point, . would fall ex- 


actly at Rome, and put the inhabitants there in 


great conſternation. 
PROB LEM XVII. 5 


To find all thoſe Countries to.awhich an Eclipſe of the 
Sun or Moon will be wifible. | 
1. Of the Sun: Find the place to which the Sun 
is vertical, at the time of the Eclipſe, by Problem 
7th, and bring it to the Zenith, or top of the Globe; 
; "wen 
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— 


then to all thoſe places above the Horizon, if the 
Eclipſe be large, will the Sun appear (part of it) 
viſibly obſcured. 2. Of the Moon: Bring the An- 
tipodes, or country oppolite® to the place where the 
Sun is vertical at the time of the Eclipſe, to the 
Zenith or top of the Globe, and then the Eclipſe 
will be ſeen in all places above the Horizon at that 


- - PROBLEM XVIII. 
To find the Diſtance of any Place in whoſe Zenith the 
Sun, Moon, or any Star or Comet, is at that Time. 


Take the Sun's, Star's, or Comer? s altitude with 
a quadrant in degrees, ſubtract it from go; the 
remainder gives the diſtance of the Sun or Comet 
from your own Zenith; which multiply by 60, the 
product will give the miles between you and the 
place in whoſe Zenith the Sun or Comet is at that 
time. Thus, ſuppoſe the height of the Sun, on any 
day, is about 37 degrees; then 37 ſubtracted from 
90, leaves 53 for its diſtance from you; which 
multiply by 60, gives 3180; and ſo many com- 
puted miles it is to the proce over Which the Sun is 

at that time. 
Niete, The Sun itſelf will point the way to it. 


4 PROBLEM 


Mete, The reaſon for 6 the place oppoſite the Sun 
to the top-of 'the Globe is, becauſe the Moon is always in that 
poſition when ſhe is 81 J 
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n © PROBLEM . 8 
To calculate the Circumference of the Earth, (that is) 
3 find how many Miles it is round. 

A line going round our Globe, is ſuppoſed by 
mathematicians to be divided into 360 equal parts, 
called degrees; and each of thoſe parts are ſup- 
poſed to be divided into 60 other equal parts, called 
minutes, Now our- countryman, Mr. Norwood, 

| found, by accurately. meaſuring from London to 
Vork in 1635, that one degree upon the earth's 
ſurface, contained 69 and an half ſtatute miles; 
conſequently if the whole 360 degrees be multiplied 
by 69 one half or 70, which is near enough, we 
"3; ſhall find the circuit of the whole earth in meaſured 
miles, to be 25,200, WF 
Note, Sixty computed miles make a degree which 
makes the circumference to be but 21,600 miles. 


PROBLEM XX. 1 


5 | 0 0 calculate the Diameter of the Earth (i. e.) 10 find 
4 how many Miles it is through. 


bed 


PY 


Tr has bein found by accurate menſuration, that 
if a circle meaſures 22 round, its diameter will be 
nearly ſeven; i. e. the diameter is always a little 
= leſs than-one-third part of the circumference; and - 
=; this always holds true, be the circle bigger or leſs. 
a | Therefore, 


— 
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Therefore, if we mul:iply the circumference of the 
earth by 7, and divide the product by 22, the quo- 
tient will give the diameter, or thickneſs; and 
which, in this cafe, will be found to be 8038 mea- 

os or dern computed miles“. 


WWW 


IB SA 


every remarkable place of the known world ; and 


are, I hope, as thoroughly acquainted with the Geo- 


graphy of the whole earth, as you are with the 
town where you live; I ſhall, therefore, conclude 
theſe letters with ſome inſtructive and entertaining 
particulars, which, that you may remember them 


with greater eaſe, I have thrown 1 into the form of 


tables. | a 


* * Note, From theſe dimenſions of the earth we may Aer 


that—(iſt.) If there were a hole made through it, and a mill- 


ſtone let fall into this hole, and ſhould deſcend at the rate of one 
7 x04 a9 minute, ir would be | more than two days and three- 
fourths in coming to the centre; and being there, would remain 
Tuſpended. (2d.) If a man be defirous of travelling round the 
earth, and ſhould go 20 miles each day, he would be three years 
and a half in completing the journey, _ (3d.) If a bird ſhould fly 
"round the earth in two days, ſhe muſt go at the rate of 525 


. (meaſured) miles an hour. 
TABLE 


14 


You have now, my dear boy, travelled through FA 
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L 7 T 
The Preportion of the Kingdoms -of Europe to Great 
Britain: Great Britain being accounted Unity or 1. 


3 1007h | 8 100th 
4 x | | Parts. 5 5 wad. ' Parts. | 
| Muſcovy 10 13 | Swiſſerlan eld © 17 +» 
1 Germany 3 $3 | Denmark, in- 
9”: Sweden - 3 66| cludingNor- 1 us 
= Poland 3 39 way and Ice- W 
Turkey - 3 18] land EL | | 
Spain 1 2x $1 | Portugal = 
0 | France —- .1 7 | Spaniſhprovinces o 18 
5 Italy, includ-? { United provinces © 1 
1 ing Sicily * e ED 
4 ]]!!! 1 
GSBermany is to Great Britain as 3 53 to 1, that 


. is, three times as big, and a little more than à half. 
The United Provinces o 11, or a little above a4 
tenth part as big; and ſo of the reſt. 


* . # 


| LR — 
;  Diftances of the Chief Cities, &c. from. London in 
1 : zles, 6g and one Half to a Degree. © 
f R als Eng. Miles. | | . Eng. Miles. JF 
Paris „ 880 | Prapus- = G40. 5 
8 Rome - 970 | Gibraltar - 1130 
— Madrid - 790 Warſagr 380 
U Vienna - _ 760 Stockholm 7230 
ne Copenhagen 540 | Dantzick 750 
KK Geneva - 460 Conſtantinople 1590 
: Moſcow - 1410 | Liſbon - - 990 
poll | Diſlances from Jeruſalem. 
7 Babylon 1 0 Damaſcus — 130 


5 Nazareth - 80 | Antiovch — =» 39 


. 


HL TABLE III. | 
The Founders of the Kingdoms of Eureje. _ 
T Biſhop of Rome St. Peter 43 
| Pope 2 — N n 154 
Emperor of the Eaſt Galerius 303 
Emp. of Conſtant. Arcadius 395 
Turkiſh Emperor Ottoman 1297 
* - 5e. Rom. _ Jul. Cæſar, B. C. 40 
| ing of Italy in © TOY 
Z 5 3 Odoncer = 476 
es Emp. of Germany Charlemagne 800 
2 King of France Pharamond 420 
King of Spain Athaulphus 410 
I King of Portugal Alphonſus 1139 
I King of Scotland Ferguſius 332 
I King of England Eg bert 12 
I King of Poland Boleſlaus 1000 
I King of Denmark Olaus 816 
King of Sweden „ 816 
1 TABLE IV. | d 
Longitude and Latilude of the ng remarkable Places. 
| IL ; Lat.” Lon. 
Bergen N. 60 E. 6 Vienna N. 48 E. 16 
Stockholm 59 18 Madrid 40 W. 4 
Moſcow - - 56 38 Rome 42 E. 13 
Copenhagen 56 13 | Conſtantinople 41 29 
Paris 49 1-2 þ Prague 50 14 
Cracow - 50 20 | Dantzick 54 19 
8 48 8 Jamaica JB W227 
Brufſels 51 Tercera, chief 
Gibraltar 36 W. of the Azore 
Smyrna 38 E. 29 IIfles 39 27 
Troy 40 26 Siam 14 E. 101 
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70) Lat. Lon. | „ Lat. Lon. 
Jeruſalem 32 36 Japan 36 139 
Aleppo 9 E 2x4 126 
Rhodes 36 - 28 | Aſtracan 45 © 51 
Babylon "4. -46 Fre / 40 116 
Athens 38 24 | Fort St. George 13 81 
Ida 35 27 | Spitſberg 73.23 
Warſaw "$2" "21 Archanzel , 
Alexandria ©. 31 30 | Calcatta 22 87 
St. Helen's S. 16 W. 6 Venice 45 12 
Liſbon N. 9 ) anne 11. 
Naples 41 E. 14 | Leipfic „ 
Meſtna -. di n 1 
Carthage ' 36 9 Madeira Ifles 33 W. 17 
Nancy 49 5 Barbadoes 13 60 
Iſpahan ee, of. ©”; 
Agra 8 the Canary 
Nineveh 8 les a8 8 
Peterſburg 60 30 | Quebec $7 70. 
Bermuda 32 W.65 3 „ 
TABLE V. ; 


Diſcoveries and Settling of Countries. 


AMERICA, firſt diſcovered by Columbus, OR. 17, 


1492; fo named by Americus Veſpuſius, 1497. 


America, 


North, firſt diſcovered b 


Cabot, 1497 ; ſettled in 1610. 


Azores, Iſles, diſcovered 1449. - 


Baffin's Bay diſcovered 1662, | 
Bahama Iſles diſcovered 1492; taken poſſeſſion of 
by the Engliſh, Dec. 1718. : 
Barbadoes planted 1624. 3 
Bermuda Iſles diſcovered 1503 ; ſeuled 1609. 

_ Brafil Iles diſcovered 1496. 8 
Britain firſt diſcovered to be an iſland about go. 


Caledonia 


y Sebaſtian. 


24 


Carolina diſcovered 1497, planted 1670. 
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2" TEEN in America, ſettled 16095 1 
California diſcovered by Cortez 15 F 
Canada diſcovered by Cabot 1499. 74 
Canary Iſles difcovered 1446. 

Cape Ban ſettled by the Engliſh 1591. 

Cape de Verd Iſlands diſcovered. 1449. | 
Cape of Good Hope diſcovered 1487. 9925 
Garibbee Iſles diſcovered 1595. 


Ceylon, Iſle of, diſcovered 1506. | 
_ Chriſtopher” s, Ifle of St. diſcovered 1595: ; 
Congo, kingdom of, diſcovered 1484. 
Cuba diſcovered 1492, ſettled in 1511. 
Davis's Straits diſcovered 1585. 
Deſeada Iſle diſcovered by Columbus 1494 
Domingo, Iſle of St. diſcovered 1492; city bound. 
ed 1494. 
eee diſcovered by Columbus, Nov. 3» 149 . 
Eaſter Ifles diſcovered 1722. 
Eaſt Indies diſcovered by the Portugueſe mat 
Falkland, Iſles of, diſcovered-1765. 
Florida diſcovered by Cabot 1497: 
Forbiſher's Straits diſcovered 1578. 
Georgia Colony erected by Gen. Oglethorpe 1732. 
Greenland was diſcovered in the reign of James I. 
Gaudaloupe, Iſle, diſcovered by Columbus 1493 
Hudſon's Bay diſcovered by Captain Hudſon 1610. 
amaica diſcovered by Columbus 1494- | 
apan diſcovered 1549. 
mtſchatka diſcovered by the Ruſſians 1739. - 
Ladrone Iſles diſcovered 1521. 
Louiſiana, weſt of the nnn. diſcovered by 
the French 1679. 
Madagaſcar diſcovered by the Portugueſe 1506, 
Madeira 
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Madeira diſcovered by an Engliſhman 1345. 
| Maryland province, planted by Lord Baltimore, at - 
the expence of forty thouſand pounds, 1633. 
Mauritius Iſle, diſcovered 1598. | 
Montſerrat, in the Weſt: Indies, diſcovered by Co- 
lumbus 1493- 7 
New England planted by the Puritans 1614. 
Newfoundland diſcovered by Cabot 1498, ſettled 
1614. : 
New Glen diſcovered 1529. FT 
| New Holland diſcovered 1628. 
| New Spain, or Mexico, diſcovered 1 CY? 
Nova Zembla 1553. | | 
Otaheite, or George the Third's Iſland, diſcovered 
= June 18, 1765. 
Pennſylvania, Penn's Charter for planting, 1680. 
Peru diſcovered 1525. 
f Philippine Iſles diſcovered by the Spaniards 1521. 
: - Pitt's Straits, in the Eaſt Indies, diſcovered April 
R | 
Porto Rico diſcovered 1497. 
St. Salvador, or Guanihani, was the firſt land diſ- 
covered in the Weſt Indies, or America, by Co- 
lumbus, Oct. 11, 1492. 
Solomon's Iſles, in America, diſcovered 1 $27. 
Spain, New, diſcovered 1518. 5 | 
Somers. Iſles diſcovered 1303; named and ſettled 
1609... 
Te Iſles diſcovered by the Spaniards 1585. 
Trinidad, Iſle of, diſcovered 1498. 
Virginia diſcovered by Sir Walter Raleigh tbe; 
Fe mg ſettlement of the firſt permanent colony there 
1617. | 
_ Welt Indies diſcovered by Columbus 1492. 
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TABLE VI. 


The following Scheme exhibits nearly the whole " 
Mankind computed to be now in the known World, 
taken from the beſt Calculations. 


GxEkAT Bairain contains - 7,500,000 
Ireland „ - 2,600,009 
France = - - - - 18,400,000 
| Spain - - 35 7,400,000 
Portugal - - — - 3,000,000 
Italy - - - 5 4,109,000 
Iles of the Mediterranean 2,700,000 
Germany = - p - 20,000,000 
The Republic of the United Pro- 

vinces, or Holland - . 
Auſtrian Netherlands — 1,500,000 

; Swiſſerland, and the Republic of 5 
G | i Geneva 9 * 2 3, 100,000 
VW <-> - 3. 300, ooo 
Norwaß - - - - 1,600,000 
Ruſlia =» — — - 17,000,000 
Hungary - „ - 5,000,000 
-Poland - - - - - - 5,000,000 
g Turkey in Europe - - 18,000,000 
= Thus Europe contains - _- _ 124,600,000 
2B Aſia „C 450, ooo, ooo 
—_ Africa - - VVV 
| America -;. < _.- - = 160,000,000 
OO Total $84,600,000 


If we reckon with the Ancients, tha: a genera- 
tion laſts thirty years, in that ſpace eight hundred 
and eighty-four million, fix hundred thouſand men 
will be born and die, conſequently about eighty 
thouſand, ſeven hundred and eighty-ſix will die 
every day, | | 1 


TRE END. 


